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POLITICS 


What’s ahead for John Crosbie, the 
witty, brainy lawyer-politician from 
Newfoundland who almost captured the 
Tory party’s top job? Writer William 
Rowe, a lawyer who almost became pre- 
mier of Newfoundland, looks at Cros- 
bie’s many options — and explains why 
Premier Brian Peckford, among others, 
needs Crosbie in Ottawa 

PAGE 14 


FASHION 


No, the east-coast look does not mean 
rubber boots and woollen hats. As 
buyers across Canada are starting to 
learn, Atlantic Canada is home to a 
group of talented designers who are pro- 
ducing beautiful, classy clothes, using 
traditional crafts and natural fibres. 

By Elizabeth Stevens PAGE 19 
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COVER STORY 


Growing up in Truro, N.S, John Gray 
was just another fat, awkward kid who 
became a teenage rock and roll hero with 
a Maritime band called the Lincolns. To- 
day, at 36, the author of such hits as Billy 
Bishop Goes to War and Rock and Roll 
is Canada’s hottest new theatre star. And 
he has so many talents, it’s hard to tell 
which way he’ll go next. 


By David Cruise PAGE 22 





SPORTS 


Summer’s the season when car-racing ad- 
dicts throughout the region rev up their 
stripped-down Camaros, their souped-up 
dragsters and their road-racing speed- 
sters and head for the track. For the boys 
of summer, racing is like strong drink. 
Like love. Or like drugs. 


By Chris Wood PAGE 38 
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to homes and property cost 
Canadians $1.4 billion in 1982, 
and it’s costing more every year. 


Could you use hints on how to 
protect your home and property 
against fire, vandalism and 
burglary? Want to have car and 
home insurance clearly 
explained? We send out 
brochures, loan films, and by 
calling our local or toll-free 
number, very often we can give 
you an instant answer to a 
particular problem or question. 


Brochures currently available: 


Wood & Coal Stoves — a 
guide to installation and use 
Sixty ways to prevent fire in 
your home 

Discourage burglary and 
vandalism in your home 
Home Insurance explained 
Car Insurance explained 
How much would it cost to 
rebuild your home today? 
Insuring your Valuables 
The cost of car repairs 
Canada’s Epidemic: Death on 
the Highways 


Information 
Service 
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Insurance Bureau of Canada 
Bureau d'assurance du Canada 


is Bel Bs! sage 2 ms a a 


Phone Betty Walker or Gerard 
Walsh at 429-2730 or toll free 
1-800-565-7189. Or write to IBC 
Information Services, Suite 1206, 
1505 Barrington Street, Halifax, 
N° S.BSJ SKS: 
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You can go home again 


on John Gray is that the former 
fat boy had to travel all the way 
from Truro, N.S., to Vancouver, B.C., 
to discover that, never mind about 
Thomas Wolfe, you can go home again. 

Gray was, as Vancouver writer David 
Cruise points out in his story, a ‘‘star’’ 
17 years ago; amember of the Lincolns, 
*‘a brawling, boozing, rock and rolling 
Lincoln and no cocooned central Cana- 
dian can hope to understand what that 
meant. Clad in their uniform— 
houndstooth check pants, black blazers, 
cuban heel boots and menacing leers— 
the Truro, N.S-based Lincolns played 
dances from Edmundston to Summer- 
side, striking fear into the hearts of 
parents and sending shivers up and down 
the spines of adolescent girls in the 
Sixties.’ 

Few people in Truro tabbed Gray as, 
potentially, ‘‘Canada’s best, most 
bankable playwright?’ Whoever does? 
According to Cruise, it’s not something 
that bothers Canada’s best, most bank- 
able playwright these days: ‘‘Fat, awk- 
ward, sloppy and occasionally victimized 
don’t add up to a fairytale childhood, 
but that’s just fine by Gray. ‘From age 
11 to 16, I’m not entirely sure you should 
be happy. I don’t think that there’s any 
reason to be happy. Anybody I know 
who was, at that age, is now dull and 
smug as far as I’m concerned? ”’ 

Oh dear. He may be right. In any 
case, Gray got out of Truro for the same 
reasons that have sent many Atlantic 
Canadians down the road. As he told 
Cruise, ‘“There’s something about small- 
town life in Canada that drives you 
away. It’s partly the perpetual ‘it’s all 
happening somewhere else’ complex that 
small towns have. That everything that 
happens here is second rate. Also you get 


Te: sweet irony of our cover story 


stuck in identities in a small town. For 
me to write and work it was necessary 
to change. I wouldn’t have done that in 
Nova Scotia. I know absolutely for sure 
that if I had stayed in Truro I would still 
be the fat kid on the block-”’ 

Fair enough. But 15 years after his 
move to the west coast — which he 
chose, as many of us would do, because 
it was as far as he could get from home 
and still be by the sea — the 1982 win- 
ner of a Governor General’s award for 
the musical play Billy Bishop Goes to 
War has learned a few things about 
parochialism. ‘‘We assume that we’re 
uninteresting,’ he says. ‘‘But, if you 
can’t make it at home, you can’t make 
it anywhere. ..somehow, New York has 
the right to write about itself whereas 
Truro doesn’t. With New York, it’s 
charismatic, with Truro it’s parochial. I 
don’t think that’s true-’ 

Right on, John Gray. And write on. 


W: go to press with this issue having 
just heard of the death of Alden 
Nowlan, our colleague and dearly valued 
contributor. Harry Bruce’s warm and 
eloquent tribute to him appears on page 
17. I first met Alden six years ago when 
I was interviewing for a CBC television 
series on Canadian authors. It was a 
blistering summer day in Fredericton, we 
were taping outdoors, of course, and the 
technical equipment kept breaking 
down. I nearly died. He was the essence 
of grace and cordiality throughout that 
seemingly endless day. His last letter to 
me, dated June 8, three days before he 
entered hospital, proposed a story on an 
about-to-be-established New Brunswick 
Country Music Hall of Fame. We’ll miss 
having that story and we’ll miss Alden, 
very much. 
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Introducing a line of fine furniture that roars, 





ee Bien. 


your FirePlace becomes a ther- 
mostatically controlled air-tight 
heater. The way its heating effi- 
ciency reduces your energy bills 
will delight you. And if you already 
have a fireplace in your home, 
attach a FirePlace and start saving 
heat you've been losing up your 
chimney. 
See them today 

The eloquent detailing and 
elegant craftsmanship that go into 
our FirePlaces are worth examin- 
ing closely. Come into the dealer 
nearest you and see which one of 
our FirePlaces will best suit your 
needs. The FirePlaces™ by 
Vermont Castings: The Defiant? 
The Vigilant? The Resolute? and 
The Intrepid? 


] 


If youve longed for a crack- 
ling fire on a winter's night, now 
you can have it. Just install a 
Vermont Castings FirePlace. It lets 
you have what your home's been 
missing. The beauty, warmth and 
magic of a fire. 

The FirePlace as furniture 

To add to your pleasure, each 
FirePlace is also a piece of fine 
furniture. Wherever you place it, 
our FirePlace will add to your 
decor with its classic lines and 
exquisite detailing. And for added 
beauty, most models are avail- 
able in a selection of porcelain- 
enamel finishes. 

The FirePlace as heater 

When you close the doors 
(or our see-through glass doors) 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Alternate Heating Ltd. 
St. John East, 

New Brunswick 

(506) 696-2321 


Superior Heating Ltd. 
Sussex, New Brunswick 
(506) 433-2184 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Ultramar Canada Inc. 
Home Heat Services 

St. John’s, Newfoundland 
(709) 754-1880 


NOVA SCOTIA 

S & D Smith 

Central Supplies Ltd. 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia 
(902) 863-6882 


crackles, warms you up and toasts marshmallows. 
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New Glasgow, Nova Scotia 
(902) 755-5520 


The Country Stove 
Store, Ltd. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 
(902) 421-1505 


Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 
(902) 435-1658 


Energy 
Alternatives, Ltd. 
Amherst, Nova Scotia 
(902) 667-2790 


Home Energy 
Audit, Ltd. 
Sydney, Nova Scotia 
(902) 539-5095 


The distinctive appearance of the front of the 
Defiant® Vigilant® and Intrepid® wood-burning 
stoves is a trademark of Vermont Castings, Inc. 





The FirePlaces"by Vermont Castings. 


© 1983 Vermont Castings, Inc., 7068 Prince Street, Randolph, VT 05060 


One hell of a Guy 
Contrary to some of Ray Guy’s Feed- 
back critics, we love Ray Guy and his 
perfect ending each month to a perfect 
publication. I was never a big executive 
and neither was my wife. Neither are we 
authorities on creative writing, nor are 
we religious bigots. We are just average 
easterners with an average sense of 
humor — as are most of your sub- 
scribers. So, please don’t let malcontents 
persuade Ray Guy to change, by one 
iota, his excellent and humorous 

exhortations. 

O.J. Lange 
Moncton, N.B. 


Helen M. Cook of Halifax, who 
criticizes Ray Guy’s column, claims, 
among other equally invalid things, that 
his use of profanity is ‘‘an affront to the 
beauty and expressiveness of the English 
language.’ Well, Sir, I’d like to remind 
the Cook woman that Geoff Chaucer 
and Will Shakespeare did passing good 
things with the English language; and 
they were both as profane as all get out. 
Please don’t drop Mr. Guy’s column. I 
would continue my own subscription if 
you magazine contained nothing else at 
all. 

Don Dobson 
Halifax, N.S. 


Please, before you: oust Ray Guy, 
consider that some of us are not quite so 
hoity-toity as the people whose letters 
you are printing. Newfoundlanders have 
a terrific sense of humor and Guy is 
surely a Newfoundlander. There might 
even be a few gems of wisdom in his 
prose that a thorough study could pro- 
duce. Tell your namby-pamby writers to 
go after our prime minister, whose ges- 
tures and English expletives leave a hell 
of a lot to be desired. 

A.M. Allen 
Cornwall, R.E.I. 


Ray Guy’s column is always the first 
thing I read in your magazine. I wonder 
if his several critics have any sense of 
humor? Personally, I consider him a 
great satirist. 

Joanie R. Goodine 
Kennetcook, N.S. 


I try to leave the best part of your 
magazine till the last, but Ray Guy’s 
column beckons early, so your last page 
is usually my first. Whatever his topic, 
he covers a lot of ground in one page, 
and I usually laugh out loud at least once 
before I’m through reading. Please keep 
him for ever — I recommend him to all 
Atlantic Insight readers. 

L. Jelleau 
White Head, N.S. 


Some hot air in June’s issue indicates 
Ray Guy’s soundings are not welcome in 
some ports. I’m one who wants to hear 
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FEEDBACK 


more of the unique Ray Guy voice. 
Those ghettoed into believing that ‘‘the 
beauty of the English language’’ means 
she’s built like the proverbial outhouse, 
beware; Ray Guy’s column is not another 
brick in the wall. His voice is Maritime, 
Atlantic, in tune with those who still 
hear; sound off, Ray Guy. 
Heather Prince 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Would you believe, 100 turkeys? 

I am very pleased when I see someone 
taking an interest in the Saint John River 
steamers, but I am not at all pleased 
when I read something that apparently 
has not been researched. As the author 
of The Early Steamboats of the St. John 
River and co-author with Dr. George 
MacBeath of Steamboat Days, | feel that 
David Folster’s article in the March issue 
calls for some comments and correc- 
tions. The over-all length of the Purdy 
was 153 (not 143.7) feet. Her diesel 
engines were bought from the Winton 
Engine Company, U.S.A. I think they 
would have been very unsuitable for a 
submarine, but if they had been used as 
such I think that I would have heard 
about it years ago. The May Queen did 
not operate at all on the Washademoak 
Lake. She was built for the Grand Lake- 
Chipman route and operated chiefly on 
that route. She was, however, placed on 
the Fredericton route as a night boat, 
leaving each end of the route late in the 
afternoon or early evening and arriving 
early in the morning of the following 
day. This was a common practice at one 
time. Her total time in service was 49 
(not 48) years, 1869-1917 inclusive. I 
would like to ask Mr. Beesley to substan- 
tiate his statement that the Purdy went 
to Fredericton two days before Christ- 
mas and that she and the Majestic re- 
turned the following day (Christmas Eve) 
and picked up 1,000 turkeys. I doubt if 
they could find 100 turkeys. Moreover, 
the farmers along the Saint John River 
are quite smart, and I’m sure there 
would not be anyone stupid enough to 
wait until Christmas Eve to ship their 
turkeys. 

Donald F. Taylor 
Saint John, N.B. 


June cover’s grody to the max 

As a graphic designer who often does 
publication design, allow me to grant 
you the Grody Award for outstanding 
ugliness in cover design for your June, 
1983, issue. I know you’ve imitated Mac- 
lean’s’ layout design to give Insight a 
news magazine feel, but please don’t feel 
inclined to copy that magazine’s tastes in 
cover art as well. They produce the worst 
examples of visual diarrhoea in the coun- 
try, and it pains me to see you follow 
suit. I suppose the red-and-yellow mess 





you printed in June was eye-catching on 

the newsstands — the way garbage is on 

a pretty roadside — but, a little taste, 

please, when wrapping up your fine 
periodical. 

Glen Petrie 

Toronto, Ont. 


CBC’s contribution ignored 

I would like to respond to Chris 
Wood’s article Do the Irvings Have Too 
Much Control over the Media? (New 
Brunswick, May). Although it may seem 
to your writer that Ken Clark ‘‘chooses 
his answers carefully,’ I take exception 
to Mr. Clark’s off-handed references to 
the CBC’s interest in providing a broad- 
casting service to New Brunswick. Mr. 
Clark’s rhetoric, and indeed the tone of 
the whole article, suggests that the CBC 
provides little to New Brunswick now 
and would not be a favored option in the 
future. The facts are different. CHSJ-TV 
is an affiliate of the CBC television net- 
work which provides, free of charge, ap- 
proximately 68 of the 120 hours of televi- 
sion programming broadcast by CHSJ 
throughout New Brunswick. To extend 
the programming to northeastern New 
Brunswick in the mid-Seventies, the CBC 
collaborated with New Brunswick 
Broadcasting to establish four new trans- 
mitters. The capital cost to the CBC was 
about $600,000. In addition, the CBC 
pays $155,000 annually toward the cost 
of distributing CHSJ-TV’s signal by 
microwave throughout the province. The 
CBC also operates French-language 
transmitters in seven locations in New 
Brunswick with regional production 

facilities centred at Moncton. 
Gordon Smith 
Communications Manager 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Halifax, N.S. 


Chemical confusion 
The recent letter by William P. Zim- 
merman (Feedback, May) confuses the 
general public with misinformation con- 
cerning the herbicides to be used in Nova 
Scotia. Mr. Zimmerman states that 2, 
4-D has been banned in Sweden, but, in 
fact, it continues to be used by the ton 
in agriculture and in forestry with a per- 
mit. They are also using Glyfocat with 
apparently good results. The forest in- 
dustry in that country has not learned to 
live without chemicals, contrary to the 
beliefs of Mr. Zimmerman. It is unfor- 
tunate that a man with Mr. Zimmer- 
man’s qualifications would continue to 
disseminate inaccurate information such 
as this. I would like to remind Mr. Zim- 
merman that honesty and integrity are 
personal attributes which are not con- 
fined to any particular group whether it 
is salesmen, engineers, or any other 

professionals. 

C.B. MacLean, MD 
Inverness, N.S. 
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WHY IT PAYS TO FIT US 
INTO YOUR BUILDING PLANS RIGHT NOW. 


For years, your Armco contractor has and equipment are available. You can 
been able to provide you with steel build- build ata price, and on time schedule 
ings that are finished quickly, on time, that hasn't been available in years. And 
and within budget. That's because most youre guaranteed the quality that has 
of the construction is done at the factory, made Armco an industry leader. 





ensuring earlier occupancy — which Just contact your nearest 

means Savings for you. And now your Armco contractor. 

Armco contractor can promise From a financial point of 

you even more Savings. view, 1t could be one of the most 
Right now, skilled people constructive moves you make. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE IDEA FOR THE ‘80's. 








MAKE A DEAL WITH YOUR ARMCO CONTRACTOR 


ARMCO DISTRICT MANAGER Bathurst Builders Ltd. Beck Construction Ltd. 
Ralph Clarke Bathurst 506/548-8931 St. John’s 709/368-2118 
Tatamagouche, N.S. 902/657-2544 Couturier Construction Ltée A. C. Hunt Ltd. 
Edmundston 506/735-8897 Grand Falls 709/489-6658 
ARMCO SYSTEMS CONTRACTORS Laforest Construction Ltd. Mid-Valley Construction Company Ltd. 
Atlantic Building Contractors Ltd. Riverview 506/386-2288 Kingston 902/825-3283 
Fredericton 506/454-5579 J. W. Lindsay Enterprises Ltd. D. J. Floyd Construction 
Saint John 506/672-4353 Dartmouth 902/463-5000 Antigonish 902/863-4013 
Barrington & Vokey Ltd. Star Construction Ltd. Scott Construction Ltd. 


Sydney 902/562-1275 Summerside 902/436-4445 Corner Brook 709/639-8672 
















For Elsie Wayne, there’s a rocky road ahead 





Saint John’s first woman mayor couldn’t have picked a more difficult time to take on her new job 


tinguished from the other modest 

bungalows of Glen Falls, a solid 
working-class neighborhood in east Saint 
John, N.B., only by the fact that it 
shares its small lot with a converted 
garage, home of Wayne’s TV Repair. In- 
side, family photos share shelf space with 
bronzed baby shoes. There’s the kind of 
scent — mingled Sunday roast and floor 
polish — that takes up residence in older 
homes like the ghosts of children long 
since grown up. There’s also a set of high 
school civics texts, circa 1949, the first 
early training in politics of the newest 
mayor of Saint John. On May 10, Elsie 
Wayne, 51, Holland Street housewife- 
turned- populist politician, became chief 


™ Magistrate of the 


Te house at 25 Holland Street is dis- 


.<Saint John civic ad- 
eministration, pro- 
2mising to wield a 
_ stiff broom in the 
corridors of a too- 
cosy city hall. 
Wayne is a 
former secretary 
who became in- 
volved in politics in 
. 1977, when she ran 
for city council to 
push for a solution 
to severe flooding 
problems in her 
neighborhood. In 
her two terms on 
council, she _ be- 
came known as a 
watchdog for the 


2 taxpayer — the lit- 
Mayes avis 


tle guy. 
Watchdog for the Few doubt her 
taxpayer 


shrewdness or intel- 
ligence, or her determination to work 
long and hard at the job. But she could 
hardly have picked a more difficult mo- 
ment to assume Office. 

Saint John is already heavily in- 
debted by a building spree over the past 
three years. Still to come are new and ex- 
pensive facilities for the Canada Summer 
Games, slated for the city in 1985, to 
mark its bicentennial. Meanwhile, the 
cost of ordinary civic services — fire and 
police protection, road repairs, garbage 
removal — inches steadily upward, in 
stark contrast to anemic tax revenues. 
Unless some dramatic, and unexpected, 
good fortune smiles on Saint John, the 
city’s financial future will be written in 
ink of deepest red. 

Finances, however, were only in- 
directly on the minds of voters who gave 
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Wayne her two-to-one margin of victory 
over the incumbent mayor, broadcaster 
Robert Lockhart. 

Reporter John Miller, the CBC’s 
bureau chief in Saint John, attributes the 
win to two things. ‘‘She attracted a lot 
of women; women got out and voted 
who hadn’t voted for years’’ More tell- 
ing was another factor, a general anti- 
Lockhart feeling among the voters. 

Lockhart’s former campaign mana- 
ger, lawyer Ted Wilson, says, ‘‘I don’t 
really think people believe that Bob 
Lockhart is dishonest, but there’s a per- 
ception that people around Bob were 
controlling things in Saint John, that 
deals were being made, and the city was 
being ripped off. They wanted him out, 
and boy, they got him out!”’ 

Lockhart’s administration had seen 
the completion, after nearly a decade of 
on-again, off-again false starts, of the 
city’s eye-catching Market Square water- 
front redevelopment, with its convention 
centre, its glittering restaurants, and its 
claims to big-city status. But it also saw 
some spectacular boondoggles, including 
sponsorship of a travelling rodeo, which 
flopped massively, leaving a red-faced 
city council holding the bag. During 
Lockhart’s term, the city bought several 
properties of questionable value, some 
from people considered close to the 
mayor. 

Elsie Wayne swept in with a mandate 
to clean house. Within weeks, she 
seemed to be making good on the pro- 
mise. Council meeting agendas were 
revised to bring more civic business 
under public scrutiny. The grip of the 
city’s powerful land committee on muni- 
cipal real estate purchases was broken. 
By coincidence, an investigation begun 
well before the election brought a civic 
official to court on charges of 
corruption. 

But the early flurry of reforms has 
begun to abate. So has the euphoria of 
electoral victory. The road ahead looks 
long, rocky and bleak. 

Downtown Saint John has under- 
gone a remarkable transformation, but 
the New Brunswick economy, on which 
the city still depends for much of its pros- 
perity, is in bad shape: Unemployment 
is high, and the province is deeply in 
debt. 

In its spring budget, the New Bruns- 
wick government froze transfer pay- 
ments to municipalities for a year, affect- 
ing nearly 60% of Saint John’s normal 
revenue. This, in a year when the city has 
promised raises of 14% to three of its 
four unions over the next 24 months, and 


expects interest payments on its civic 
debt to jump by a quarter in 1984. 

Things might look brighter if enough 
tourists and business travellers visit Saint 
John, with its new waterfront attractions 
and expensively acquired trade centre. 
But in the competition for convention 
business, Saint John is handicapped by 
a lingering perception that it’s a gritty, 
industrial backwater. There’s much 
image-building to do. It’s a task many 
believe the urbane Lockhart was better 
suited to than the shrewd, but un- 
polished, Elsie Wayne. 

‘*She no longer has to be the watch- 
dog,’ observes Mark Lee, a Saint John 
entrepreneur with close ties to Market 
Square developer Pat Rocca. ‘‘She has 
to be the promoter, because, as the 
mayor, she’s the biggest promoter the 
city has. Lockhart was always a pro- 
moter; Elsie has to learn to do that-’ 

The novice mayor is unworried. ‘‘If 
sincerity comes through, then I’ll be suc- 
cessful?’ she says. Certainly, she 
weathered her baptism by fire, the spring 
royal tour, better than New Brunswick 
premier Richard Hatfield. 

But even if Wayne exceeds expecta- 
tions in the game of sell-your-city, she 
may have to cut municipal services and 
raise property taxes (perhaps by 25% or 
more) within a year. 

In the meantime, she works 12-hour 
days, seven days a week, on a mayor’s 
salary of less than $13,000 a year. Not 
that she’s complaining. ‘‘People always 
felt they could talk to Elsie Wayne,’ she 
says. ‘‘I may not have as much time, but 
I want them to feel they can always con- 
tact me.’ 

Saint John’s first woman mayor may 
possess one mighty useful talent for the 
inevitable battles ahead. When it comes 
to selling tough measures to working 
citizens struggling with their own fi- 
nances, Elsie Wayne speaks as one of 
their own. ‘‘I went to the drydock; I went 
to the waterfront; I met with Local 18 
[the union representing city works 
laborers]. I can talk to them, and they 
can talk to me. They know if they come 
to me, they get a straight answer. I’m not 
going to play games.’ 

Wayne will almost certainly get no 
second chance. No Saint John mayor in 
living memory has been elected to a sec- 
ond term. Wayne expects no different 
treatment. When she’s through, she says, 
she wants only one thing, to leave a 
legacy of ‘‘good, honest government’’ to 
the voters who carried her from Holland 
Street to the top job at city hall. 

— Chris Wood 
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His outspoken, conservative views sometimes conflict 
with cabinet policy. But that doesn’t seem to matter 
to Harry How’s boss — or to his loyal fans 


Labor Day, 1970, and lawyer Harry 

How had just finished arguing a 
client’s case at the Kentville, N.S., court- 
house. As he walked to his car for the 
drive back to his office in nearby Wolf- 
ville, a radio reporter ran up to him. 
**You going to run?’’ he asked How. 

A few days earlier, Nova Scotia 
Premier G.I. Smith had called a general 
election for Oct. 13th. The local Tory 
member had decided to retire. ‘‘I’m 
thinking about it?’ How answered with 
lawyerly precision. 

‘‘Have you made up your mind?’’ 
the reporter demanded. 

Harry How paused, looked thought- 
fully over his half-glasses. ‘‘Well, I 
hadn’t until this minute?’ he allowed 
with a twinkle, ‘‘but I’m going to make 
my decision now. You can say I will offer 
to become a candidate’”’ 

The episode is pure Harry How: A 
snap decision 50 years in the mak- 
ing. Though he was born and bred 
a Conservative and always wanted to 
be an elected politician, How made the 
actual decision carelessly. As a poli- 
tician, he has somehow managed to com- 
bine that glib, seemingly thoughtless 
manner with a studied, deeply rooted 
conservatism to become Nova Scotia’s 
most contentedly controversial political 
figure in a decade. 

During the most recent sitting of the 
provincial legislature, for example, the 
62-year-old attorney-general enraged or- 
ganized labor by writing a letter to strik- 
ing Eastern Provincial Airways pilots, 
claiming that unions that create eco- 
nomic hardship for their employers 
should be decertified. He alienated civil 
libertarians by arguing in a letter (about 
an Indian-born Canadian who believed 
he’d been discriminated against for a 
job) that employers should have the right 
to favor native-born Canadians. He an- 
gered Acadians by supporting an English 
school board in a French district. And 
he worried Roman Catholics by threat- 
ening to sue a priest who’d withheld part 
of his income tax to protest government 
policy on abortion. 

His pronouncements on human 
rights ran counter to established govern- 
ment policy. His opinions in the school 
board issue were out of step with the 
province’s minister of Education. And 
his diatribe against unions created prob- 
lems for the minister of Labor. But, in- 
credibly, How not only survived the ses- 


i was past noon on the Tuesday after 
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sion without being fired or at least 
scolded by Nova Scotia Premier John 
Buchanan, he also emerged as a populist 
pied piper for an increasingly vocal right 
wing constituency. 

Liberal MLA Guy Brown frets, 
‘‘When anyone complains, John Bu- 
chanan just says, ‘Oh, that’s just good 
ol’ Harry again? and forgets the whole 
thing. But have you ever heard him ac- 
tually condemn good ol’ Harry’s views?’’ 

‘“‘Harry How gives the government a 
chance to speak out of both sides of its 
mouth,’ agrees NDP leader Alexa Mc- 


How says what's on his mind 


Donough. ‘‘He’s perfected this manner 
of being charming and personable and 
witty, and that has enabled him to get 
away with all these outrageous com- 
ments. The government lets him play to 
the crowd, but if there’s a reaction 
against something he’s said, they quickly 
feign this arm’s length relationship”’ 
Though McDonough accuses How of 
‘*pandering to anti-union and racist sen- 
timents,’ he is popular. ‘‘Mr. How has 
lighted a spark, and if his political com- 
patriots are smart enough to develop this 
into a flame and legislate some control 
on unions,’ noted Arnold MacLennan of 
Scotsburn, N.S., in a letter to the Halifax 
Chronicle-Herald, ‘‘this government 
could go down in history as doing the 
greatest service for business and em- 


NOSNIGOY NOG 


Good ol’ Harry’s a populist pied piper 


| ployees of any government in over half 


a century.’ And Steve MacDonald of En- 
field wrote, following How’s attack on 
human rights legislation: ‘‘It is nice to 
know that we have one man in politics 
who isn’t afraid to express his views on 
a subject other politicians would like to 
see forgotten.’ 

Harry How smiles, leans forward 
across his desk. ‘‘I know there are peo- 
ple who think it’s politically risky to say 
what’s on your mind,’ he says, ‘‘but I’ve 
always believed that if you explained 
your views publicly and honestly, that 
even if people disagreed with you, they 
wouldn’t necessarily vote against you be- 
cause of it’’ The smile broadens. ‘‘I’m 
living proof of that. People in my area 
have given me an increased majority in 
every election. Kings South has always 
been pretty safe Conservative,’ 

How has always been a safe Conser- 
vative, too. Born in Granville Ferry, An- 
napolis County, in 1920, the son of a 
Tory federal civil servant and his equally 
Tory wife, How was brought up ‘‘to be- 
lieve in the free enterprise system and the 
work ethic,’ as he proudly puts it today. 

Even as a backbench opposition 
MLA between 1970 and 1978, he stood 
out from the crowd. Once, he bolted 
party ranks to vote against giving 
teachers the right to strike. On another 
occasion, he argued in favor of a govern- 
ment bill to force striking nurses back to 
work. 

Why differ publicly with his own col- 
leagues? How says he was — and is — 
simply convinced politicians must not be 
afraid ‘‘to say what they think. Unfor- 
tunately,’ he adds with a laugh, ‘‘I still 
have interests beyond my own 
portfolio?’ 

Even as he has tended his attorney- 
general’s bailiwick — promoting legisla- 
tion to allow police forces to break the 
law, attacking the charter of rights, cut- 
ting back legal aid and planning a pro- 
vincial takeover of municipal jails to en- 
courage tougher inmate discipline — 
How also churned out a stream of 
memos, letters and phone calls pro- 
moting conservative views. Since the 
NDP began making some of those let- 
ters public, however, How has become 
‘‘somewhat concerned about expressing 
my views in letters.’ 

That may be wise. After 13 years in 
the political hurly-burly, How admits he 
would now be ‘‘disposed to consider an 
offer’’ to become a judge. Could the 
opinionated How curb his tongue if he 
were appointed to the bench? He 
scrunches his eyes and laughs. ‘‘That,’ 
he concedes, ‘‘might be a problem’’ 

— Stephen Kimber 
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3rd Annual Insight/Carsand-Mosher 
“(Sights of Atlantic Canada’’ Photo Contest 


You could win! From $2,000.00 worth of Nikon cameras! 


All you have to do is submit your 
best shots (maximum 3 per person) 
of people, places, or events in 
Atlantic Canada. 

There’s no entry fee. Nothing to 
buy. You don’t even need to sub- 
scribe to Atlantic Insight. (However, 
you should check the very special 
premium we’re offering to 
subscribers.) 

The rules for this year’s contest 
have been simplified, and there are 
no categories. The best shots win. 


Rules: Contest open to all 
residents and visitors in Atlantic 
Canada, excepting professional 
photographers, and employees of 
Northeast Publishing Ltd., and 
Carsand-Mosher Photographic Ltd., 
and their immediate families. 

Limit of three entries per person. 
Each entry must carry your name, 










WIN A 


Photographic Ltd. 


NIKON CAMERA 
Careand-Mosher 


address, phone number, and picture 
location. 

You can enter color transparen- 
cies; or color or black and white 
prints to a maximum size of 8 x 10. 

If you want your entries returned, 
please supply a stamped addressed 
envelope for each entry. 

Contest closes September 15, 1983. 
Winners will be notified, and 
winning entries published in Atlantic 
Insight. 

The judges decision is final. No 
correspondence will be entered into 
except with winning entrants. 


Judges: Wade Yorke, Craftsman of 
Photographic Arts, Carsand- 
Mosher. Bill Richardson, art 
director, and David Nichols, 
photography director, Atlantic 
Insight. 


PROD 
ee: 






1st Prize: Nikon FE2. The world’s 
fastest automatic-exposure, 35 mm 
single-lens reflex camera. Top 
shutter speed 1/4000 sec., peak sync 
speed 1/250 sec. With 50mm f/1.8 E 
lens. 

2nd Prize: Nikon FG Compact 
SLR with programmed automation, 
aperture priority automation, full 
metered manual exposure control, 
through-the-lens (TTL) flash 
metering. With 50mm f/1.8 E lens. 

3rd Prizes: Nikon L35 (AF) Nine 
fully automatic features, including: 
autofocus, programmed auto 
exposure, auto-pop-up auto exposure 
flash, auto shutter lock, auto film 
loading, advance, rewind, and stop. 
With 35mm f/1.28 lens. Three 3rd 
prizes to be won! 
Mail entries to: Photo Contest, 
Atlantic Insight, 1656 Barrington 
Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 2A2 
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We're the fly-in regional 
meeting centre by the 
Halifax Airport. 


We're only 3 minutes from the Airport by 
complimentary transportation and we have 
special rates for meetings involving 10 to 
100 people. 

Because we want you to have a Success- 
ful and memorable meeting, we make it our 
business to attend to every detail, to serve 
delectable food, to provide comfortable 
accommodations and interesting recreation. 


Call Peter Murphy for arrangements. 


AIRPORT HOTEL 
HALIFAX 222/861-1860 


Telex 019-22815 


Atlantic Canada’s Regional Meeting Centre 





Greek Fisherman’s 













There are many imitations on the 
market, but this is the original; 
imported from Athens, Greece. 
Made from a rugged wool blend, 
and fully lined. Choose: Navy, or 
Black. Sizes: 69-739/4. Truly a great 


looking Cap, a $17.95 


Sailors delight! 


TO: HENDERSON & CUDMORE LTD. 
P.O. Box 281 

Charlottetown, P.E.l. C1A 7K6 
PLEASE RUSH! 





Size 





Color 





Greek Fisherman’s Hat 
Quantity $17.95 each = 
Handling $1.50 Total 
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ary Blaikie does not miiice words. 
To the executive director of the 
Halifax-Dartmouth Port Commis- 
sion, the battle over Canadian National’s 
involvement in the Montreal-based Cast 
shipping line is being waged ‘‘between 
the sane and the insane?’ And, until last 
June, the insane appeared to be gaining 
the upper hand. 

Last spring, the port commission and 
the Nova Scotia government wanted the 
federal cabinet to deny CN negotiating 
rights to take over Cast, a major rival of 
shipping lines calling on Halifax. So 
when the feds gave the railway the go- 





ahead to exchange its 18% interest in 


Cast’s debt-ridden holding company, 
Eurocanadian Shipholdings Ltd. (Ber- 
muda), for a 75% share of the container 
line, it looked like yet another setback 
for the Port of Halifax before hearings 
into the CN-Cast link begin next month. 
But, in June, one week after cabinet ap- 
proved it, the deal between CN and Cast 
was off. And, to some, the long-awaited 
Canadian Transport Commission (CTC) 


JOCIYSASE NVA 





Halifax cries 
the blues over 
CN-Cast 

wedding talk 


Container traffic dropped 18% at Port of Halifax in ‘83 
A CN takeover of the Montreal-based shipping line would be good 
news for Montreal. But very bad for the Maritimes 


hearings suddenly became a lot more 
relevant. 

At the hearings, after three years of 
delays since CN declined to inform the 
CTC of an extra $42 million (U.S.) it 
poured into Cast in 1980, the province 
and the port will object to the Crown 
corporation’s marriage to the shipping 
line. At one point, when the takeover 
was first OK’d, some believed the hear- 
ings would be a mere formality, though 
CN had promised to put off any take- 
over until they were over. But, as one in- 
dustry spokesman put it, ‘‘it’s like hav- 
ing a trial where they want to find out 
if someone is guilty to hand out a just 
penalty, but the accused is already dead. 
It doesn’t make much difference-’ John 
Grice, a Halifax shipping executive who 
headed two provincial studies on the 
Port of Halifax, had already predicted 
that Ottawa’s blessing of the takeover 
would cause ‘‘permanent damage.’ 

The reason is CN’s relationship to the 
port. The railway has a monopoly on rail 
service out of Halifax and carries about 
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80% of all goods landed there. Because 
of its interest in Cast, the port fears CN 
might use its monopoly to discourage 
lines from calling on Halifax and reroute 
container traffic through Montreal on 
subsidized Cast. In May, an unreleased 
Grice report supported the theory. It said 
CN considered the Port of Halifax an 
‘irksome appendage’’ of its container- 
moving operations and uses only 30% of 
its east coast line while giving Cast re- 
bates to stimulate the movement of U.S. 
cargo through Montreal. 

On top of this, a fierce rate war 
launched by Cast and Sofati, another 
Montreal line CN has an option on, has 
already persuaded some shippers to 
abandon Halifax-calling lines in favor of 
the two Montreal companies. The two 
lines often move cargo at less than half 
price, a tactic Halifax blames for at least 
part of an 18% drop in container traffic 
this year. CN, in turn, is held responsible 
for making the rate war possible. For 
one thing, it continues to carry Cast 
cargo despite a $4-million railway bill the 
line is believed to owe it. It also provided 
Cast with money for new ships that can 
be filled in today’s depressed market only 
by drastically undercutting other lines’ 
rates — even if it means Cast itself con- 
tinues to lose money. (Anti-combines of- 
ficers in June raided the Montreal offices 
of CN, Cast, Sofati and five members of 
a shipping conference in connection with 
an investigation into predatory pricing 
allegations.) 

The decision of Dart Containerline, 
Halifax’s second largest customer at the 
time, to pull out in 1981 and set up its 
Own arrangement with Canadian Pacific 
in Montreal, along with the loss of the 
smaller Trans Freight Line that year 
resulted in Halifax’s share of the Cana- 
dian North Atlantic container market 
dropping from 25% to 20.5%. Mon- 
treal, gaining what Halifax lost, now at- 
tracts 79.5% of the traffic. 

But CN claims its dealings with Cast 
do not affect the ports’ fortunes. 
‘*Whether CN is or is not involved in a 
container company will not bring one 
more or one less container to the Port 
of Halifax or to the Port of Montreal,’ 
CN president Maurice LeClair wrote 
earlier this year to Halifax businessmen. 

























laikie, however, argues that CN will 
have to keep subsidizing Cast to keep 
it afloat, giving it an unfair competitive 
edge on privately owned lines. ‘‘If CN 
gets out, Cast would have to compete on 
an even basis with everybody else in the 
eastern Canadian market. That would al- 
low our carriers to pick up traffic. Be- 
cause as long as the government of 
Canada — through CN — is involved in 
the shipping line, is the government of 
Canada going to let Cast fail, or is it go- 
ing to keep on writing cheques?’’ 
Blaikie would bet on the cheques. In 
its last annual report, CN wrote off its 
$62-million investment in Cast, which 
the shipping company hasn’t been able 
to pay a dividend on since July, 1981. The 
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approved takeover deal amounted to an 
exchange by CN and the Royal Bank of 
Cast’s $30-to-$50-million debt for its 
ships and cargo contracts, and included 
a limit on the debt CN could assume. But 
the Halifax industry suspected the bar- 
gain would only have meant throwing 
good money after bad — at the port’s 
expense. 

Halifax believes the CN-Cast link 
could eventually reduce container vol- 
ume, pushing up rail rates to central 
Canada, and further discouraging traf- 
fic. In that case, the Ontario shipper who 
now has the option of sending his goods 
by train to Halifax or Montreal, or the 
more costly route by truck to New York, 
would be left with the Quebec port as the 
only economic choice. That’s more lost 
business to Halifax. Curbed liner service 
would also force Atlantic exporters to 
send their goods at extra cost to Mon- 
treal first. 

If the hearings proceed Sept. 12 in 
Halifax and Sept. 26 in Montreal as 
planned (Nova Scotia Liberals say 
Premier John Buchanan agreed to the 
third delay last February in return for 
CN’s advancing a rail order from a Cape 
Breton riding about to hold a byelec- 
tion), Transportation Minister Ron Gif- 
fin says the province will fight to have 
the CN-Cast alignment disallowed. 
Though the feared takeover is now off, 
says Giffin, ‘‘there is still the fundamen- 
tal question of principle?’ 

— Rachelle Henderson 
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Your FIRST CHOICE for fine food 
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Since 1928 


- The Normaway, nestled in the heart of 


highland Cape Breton, should be your first 


| choice for fine food and lodging on the 


Cabot Trail. Tour the area, perhaps on our 
bicycles, go deep-sea fishing or angling on 
the famous Margaree, return for a game of 
tennis, dinner and an evening by the fireside. 
To enjoy the relaxed, intimate atmosphere of 
this unique country inn, write or phone Mr. 
David M. MacDonald. 


Che Normatoay Inn 


P.O. Box 190 
Margaree Valley, N.S. 
(902)248-2987 
Recommended In 
“Where To Eat In Canada” 


Check 
Inns 





St. John’s 


Photography: Sherman Hines 
Introduction: John C. Crosbie P C., Q.C., M.P 


The magnificence of North America’s oldest city is captured through 
the lens of one of Canada’s finest photographers. St. John’s: here we 
see it 1n all its seasons,with all its faces. 


Available from: 


A PAIR OF TRINDLES 
BOOKSHOP 


Historic Properties, Halifax 


15.95 hardcover 





READMORE 
BOOKSTORES 

Bayers Road Shopping Centre, 
Halifax 

Bridgewater Mall, Bridgewater 
Truro Centre, Truro 


The Village Shopping Centre, 
St. John’s 
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The stakes get too high in 
the spud-gamblers’ game 





very spring, Prince Edward Island 
farmers plant tens of thousands of 
acres of potatoes, cross their fingers 
and wait hopefully for some good news 
— a drought in Europe, perhaps, or a 
long, wet spell in Idaho. In this risky in- 
dustry, one of the few things farmers can 
depend on is that crop failures elsewhere 
usually mean good prices for Island 
potatoes. In the past few years, the luck 
of Island growers has been mostly bad: 
Last fall, one deal saw Island growers get 
1'/2 cents a pound for a shipment of 
Algeria-bound potatoes that cost bet- 
ween four and eight cents to produce. 

The business, in short, is a gambler’s 
game. But now, Island growers have 
walked away from the biggest gamble of 
all — a proposed eastern Canadian 
marketing board that might have 
brought some stability to the industry. 
Or it might have spelled disaster on the 
Island for a business that generates one 
of every two dollars of the province’s 
farm cash receipts. 

Politicians and industry members in 
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the Maritimes, Quebec and Ontario had 
been talking for eight years about setting 
up a regulatory agency like those gover- 
ning dairy and egg production. This one 
was to remove some of the risk from 
potato growing, and reduce some of the 
cut-throat competition that exists be- 
tween provinces and between growers in 
the same province. Federal Agriculture 
Minister Eugene Whelan, who said he 
was tired of farmers coming to him for 
stabilization payments after a bad year, 
endorsed the marketing board idea. 

Island farmers, who collectively grow 
more potatoes than those in any other 
province (67,000 acres last year com- 
pared to Ontario’s 39,000), were and are 
divided on the issue. 

Among those opposed to a 
regulatory agency is producer Russell 
Ching of North Lake. ‘‘I don’t think 
marketing boards fixing prices and set- 
ting quotas can do too much for the 
P.E.I. potato grower,’ he says. 

Peter Townshend of Fortune, who’s 
been farming for seven years in partner- 





ship with his father, doesn’t agree. ‘‘It’s 

the same problem every year. Unless we 
take some steps to get that production 
in line, we’re going to keep beating 
ourselves over the head with five or 10% 
extra potatoes every year. It’s too bad the 
potato business couldn’t be more stable?’ 

Originally, the idea was that the 
agency would control the supply of po- 
tatoes and the price paid to growers. The 
windfall profits farmers make when po- 
tatoes were scarce would disappear, but 
so would the rock-bottom prices they get 
when too many potatoes flood the 
market. 

But, as representatives from govern- 
ment and industry in the five eastern 
provinces hammered out successive blue- 
prints for the proposed agency, its 
character began to change. 

By the sixth draft, current last sum- 
mer, it was to have the power to set prices 
of potatoes sold from one province to 
another, but not those of potatoes grown 
and sold in the same province. John 
MacDonald of Souris Line Road, a 
grower who’s past president of the P.E.I. 
Potato Producers’ Association, at first 
favored the agency. But, as it finally 
emerged, it would have sold out the 
Island’s potato business, he says. For ex- 
ample, in Ontario, where 75% of pota- 
toes sold are Island-grown, the price of 
P.E.I. potatoes would be regulated, but 
not the price of Ontario spuds. Ontario 
growers could undercut the imported 
produce by lowering their prices, and 
would be tempted to increase their po- 
tato acreage. ‘‘Once it’s a paying prop- 
osition,’ MacDonald says, ‘‘other 
farmers will want to get into them. Po- 
tatoes would become a gravy crop, and 
we might be put right out of the export 
market.’ 

The P.E.I. Potato Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, representing the province’s 1,100 
growers, had been marginally in favor of 
the proposed marketing board. But the 
association voted against joining the 
agency when a seventh blueprint said 
prices would be set without the unani- 
mous consent of board members. The 
P.E.I. government, which also was tak- 
ing part in negotiations to set up the 
board, pulled out as well. And the Na- 
tional Farm Products Marketing Coun- 
cil, which sets up marketing boards, an- 
nounced that, without P.E.I., the whole 
project would have to be shelved. 

Now, after eight years of talks, the 
Island potato industry is back to square 
one. Because of poor prices last year, 
some farmers are asking the Producers’ 
Association to go to Ottawa again to ask 
for stabilization payments to bail them 
out. And Island growers are again gam- 
bling that somebody else’s bad luck will 
keep next year’s potato crop small and 
prices high enough to let them make a 
living. 

— Susan Mahoney 
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Put away the flowers. 


Buchans isn’t dead yet 


Not even a mine shutdown can make residents of this dead-end town 


give up. ‘“‘We’ll get by somehow,” they say 


obituaries on the central-Newfound- 

land mining town of Buchans in the 
mid-Seventies, when people expected its 
ore reserves to run out in four years. ‘‘D- 
Day for Buchans,’ the headlines read. 
‘“‘Goodbye, Buchans’’ ‘‘Here’s: the 
Brutal Truth about Buchans’’ So far, the 
doomsday predictions have all been 
wrong. Buchans hasn’t died, and it prob- 
ably won’t. 

The town, built on a wilderness 
plateau high above the scenic shores of 
Red Indian Lake, has had one reprieve 
after another. The latest, announced in 
June, was that American Smelting and 
Refining Co. Ltd. (Asarco), Buchans’ 
main employer, will reopen its base 
metals mine this month for a year-long 
trial. Asarco closed the mine last January 
for economic reasons and laid off the last 
of the work force except for a handful 
of maintenance employees. The com- 
pany had been mining lead, zinc, copper 
and small amounts of silver and gold for 
56 years. 

The town’s 1,650 residents know that, 
unless there’s a new discovery, the pres- 
ent ore reserves will be exhausted in a 
couple of years. At best, 150 of the 
town’s 500 miners will be recalled and the 
unemployment rate will drop from 85% 
to 55%. Company officials say the re- 
Opening is a salvage job, an operation 
that has to be done before maintenance 
costs become more expensive. 

Still, people in Buchans are op- 
timistic. Ivan Hodder, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America local, 
says, ‘‘Even if Asarco hadn’t reopened, 
Buchans still wouldn’t die. Just because 
the mine closes doesn’t mean a padlock 
goes on the town and everyone leaves. 
Where in the hell would my members 
find work even if they did want to move 
away?’ 

Buchans’ work force, like those of 
other Canadian mining communities, is 
trapped. Since the mine’s first big layoff 
in 1979, only 500 people have left; Hod- 
der says his membership has stayed the 
same for almost two years. Newfound- 
land has 1,600 unemployed miners, and 
the days of moving to Elliot Lake, Ont., 
or other mining towns are over. Every 
company is laying off workers because 
of the recession and depressed metal 
prices. 

In Buchans, miners have another dis- 
advantage: Their average age is 40, and 


Te newspapers started running 
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they know that new employers probably 
will favor younger men. 

To keep the town alive, Buchans resi- 
dents are pulling together. The mine is 
open this month because the union 
agreed to extend its 1982 wage contract 
for a year. And the Buchans Action 
Committee, a citizens’ group formed in 
1977 to search for new industries, is ag- 
gressively soliciting support from local 
development associations and businesses 
for a highway connecting the town with 
southwestern Newfoundland. Buchans is 
now a dead end, the last stop on a 65-km 
spur road leading off the Trans-Canada 
Highway at Badger. 

Transportation Minister Ron Dawe 
believes that only another major ore 
discovery will save Buchans. It has hap- 
pened before — the Rothermere find in 
1948 and the MacLean discovery in 1952 
staved off closure. And he says he’s en- 


couraged by Noranda Mines’ recent base 
metals discovery at nearby Tally’s Pond, 
about 45 km from Buchans. 

Industry analysts, however, aren’t 
quite as enthusiastic. Asarco manages the 
Buchans mine, but Abitibi-Price Ltd. 
owns the property and conducts explora- 
tion in the area. The company holds the 
mineral rights to roughly 2,000 square 
miles of land in central Newfoundland. 
Hamish McGregor, Abitibi’s vice- 
president for mineral production in 
Toronto, says, ‘‘It’s unwise for residents 
to sit back and wait for the mining com- 
panies to bring in the bacon.” Abitibi has 
cut back its exploration budget this year 
to $1.5 million from $5 million, and that’s 
for all of the company’s Canadian opera- 
tions. As for the Noranda find, in which 
Abitibi is a partner, McGregor says the 
reserves are still not profitable to mine. 

Ironically, Buchans residents tend to 
agree with the mining executives. ‘‘In a way, 
I wish the mine would close tomorrow,’ says 
Power. ‘‘At least we would know where we 
stand. We’re sick of worrying.’ 

Power, like Hodder, is confident that 
Buchans won’t die. ‘‘Maybe residents 
will have to commute to Grand Falls or 
Stephenville for work at the pulp mills?’ 
says Hodder, ‘‘but we’ll get by somehow. 
This is our home and people aren’t about 
to leave?’ 

— Bonnie Woodworth 


ANTIGONISH: The Lobster Treat. BADDECK: Gisele’s Restaurant. 
BEDFORD: Shakespear’s Dining Room, Jade Garden. CHARLOTTETOWN: 
Dundee Arms Inn, Hidden Harbour, Minnie’s Dining Room. CHESTER: 
Captain’s Table. DARTMOUTH: Clipper II, Captain’s Table, Top O The 
Cove, Garden View Restaurant. FREDERICTON: The Colonial Inn, The 
Fredericton Inn, Gerry’s Sequoria Restaurant, Gerry’s Mataquac Lodge. 
HALIFAX: The Anchor Restaurant, Les Deux Amies, Old Spaghetti Factory, 
The Keg, Privateer’s Warehouse, Brandy’s, O’Carrols, Thackery’s and 
Downstairs, McKelvie’s, China Town, Garden View Restaurant, King Arthur’s 
Court, LEvangeline Room, Da’s Restaurant. KENTVILLE: Joan and Jim’s. 
KINGSTON: The Aurora Inn. MONCTON: Ziggy’s, The Palace Restaurant, 
Vito’s, La Cave a Pape, Chez Jean Pierre, Cy’s Seafoods. NEW MINAS: The 
White Spot. ST. JOHN (N.B.): Captain’s Quarters, 1800 Club. SHEDIAC: 
Fisherman’s Paradise. SYDNEY: Joe’s Warehouse, Petit Jean. WOLFVILLE: 
Chez Mocha. YARMOUTH: Captain Kelley’s, and many, many more. 


MAJOR RESTAURANTS 
ACCEPTED 


What would Life in the Maritimes be like without the 
many fine restaurants that welcome enRoute? 


Pick-up an application or call us toll-free 1-800-361-8647 
from east of Ontario, including Ottawa, and 
1-800-268-7110 from anywhere else and we'll 


send you one. 


The Card for people going places 








POLITICS 


What now, John Crosbie? 





Whatever route he decides to take — law, business, teaching, 
politics — his decision will matter to many Newfoundlanders. 


Especially to Brian Peckford 


By William Rowe 
here will be no more shots at leader- 
ship?’ said Jane Crosbie, when 
someone suggested that possibility 

two days after her husband had lost his 
second bid to head a political party. 
‘*What John and I do in the future is all 
in my hands now.’ 

Back at his office on the first work- 
ing day following the June 11 Tory 
leadership convention, John Crosbie 
echoed his wife’s sentiment: ‘‘We’ll 
decide my future over the summer. I’1l 
certainly stay in politics till the next elec- 
tion, but after that ... I have to think 
of Jane. Politics is rough on wives. 
They’re not case-hardened to it. I’ve 
been at it for 18 years. Now it’s Jane’s 
turn to decide what she wants us to do 
for the next 18?’ 

Few men in Canada enjoy the op- 
tions now open to Crosbie — law, 
business, teaching, politics. Except for 
the leadership of the Tory party and the 
prime ministership of Canada, the only 
jobs he really wanted, no other avenue 
is closed to this intelligent, articulate, 
energetic workhorse. 

His shingle still hangs from his old 
law office on Duckworth Street, in St. 
John’s, although he’d hardly enjoy the 
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mostly mundane scutwork required of a 
lawyer in a small provincial capital. But 
any major law firm in Toronto or Ottawa 
would consider him a catch. And the 
prospect of a yearly income of a quarter 
of a million might help make the transi- 
tion from politics to law less wrenching. 

Crosbie admits he’d take a serious 
look at an offer of a judgeship in the 
Supreme Court of Newfoundland or in 
the Federal Court. The offer of an ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court of 
Canada would be impossible to reject. 
As the first Newfoundlander in history 
on the senior bench, he could complete 
a life of politics and law on a note of 
great distinction. He has nearly all the 
right credentials for the job. 

But appointments to Supreme Court 
benches are in the hands of the Liberal 
government in Ottawa. Unless Prime 
Minister Trudeau becomes tempted to rid 
the House of Commons of a persistent 
gadfly, Crosbie’s only chance for a 
Supreme Court judgeship depends on the 
election of a Tory government, and it’s 
unlike him to loiter in the wings, waiting 
on the whims of patronage. 

He does not dismiss the possibility of 
becoming a businessman; he says he 
foresees opportunities in Newfoundland 





Jane Crosbie’s opinion will influence 
husband's future plans 


related to offshore oil developments that 
could attract him. Might he try to rebuild 
the former Crosbie empire? That has 
some appeal, but ‘‘I’ve been so long 
divorced from the family businesses that 
going back to them now might be 
difficult.’ 

The prospect of earning big money 
wouldn’t be much of an incentive. ‘‘I am 
no millionaire,’ Crosbie says, ‘‘but Iam 
comfortable. I’m not driven by money-”’ 
A teaching job at a university would be 
too dull. Most likely, he’ll decide to stay 
in politics — even though, in the conven- 
tion’s aftermath of disappointment and 
frustration, he’s ambivalent about that 
route. ‘‘I’m not browned off by the out- 
come of the convention,’ he says, ‘‘but 
after 18 years in politics, I’ve got to be 
sensible about what I can do there in the 
future. I would have to think very care- 
fully about staying on as a chief lieu- 
tenant of Mulroney’s, both from his 
point of view and mine. After running 
for the top job, perhaps one’s interest 
would not be so keen about staying on 
any longer as a bridesmaid, a perennial 
bridesmaid.’ 

Still, he doesn’t want to break his ties 
with Newfoundland. ‘‘And I feel a keen 
obligation,’ he says, ‘‘to make sure that 
the province has good representation in 
a Mulroney government. Also, I feel an 
overwhelming obligation to all the New- 
foundlanders who contributed their time 
and efforts to my campaign, as well as 
to the Newfoundland delegates who, 
nearly to the last person, supported my 
run at the leadership’’ 
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Certainly, he will get no encourage- 
ment to leave politics from the New- 
foundland Tory party. The Newfound- 
land Liberals, on the other hand, would 
be delighted to see him go. MP Roger 
Simmons, who has been prominent in 
provincial and federal politics in New- 
foundland for 10 years, probably reflects 
the view of all five Liberal MPs: ‘‘As 
leader of the Tory party, Crosbie would 
have cut into Liberal support at home 
much more than Mulroney will be able 
to do.’ 

A similar thought would apply to 
Crosbie’s candidacy in the next federal 
election. Premier Brian Peckford intends 
to use that occasion to launch his third 
holy war against the infidel Newfound- 
land Liberal MPs for their heretical 
federal stand on ownership and control 
of offshore resources. In Peckford’s last 
two wars, it was the hapless provincial 
Liberals, painted as the handmaidens of 
the Trudeau government, who were the 
victims of his indirect assault on Ottawa. 
In the coming federal election, Peck- 
ford’s onslaught will be directly against 
the enemy. As a candidate in that 
crusade, Crosbie would add substantially 
to the power of Peckford’s punch. And 
Crosbie’s absence or presence may mean 
the difference between election victory 
and defeat for some of his New- 
foundland colleagues in the House of 
Commons. 

Jane Crosbie is inclined to favor her 
husband’s leaving politics at the end of 
this term. From the defeat, she has 
snatched a sense of liberation: sugges 
‘‘For the first time in seven 
years,’ she says, ‘‘we’re going 
to do exactly what we want to 
do.’ 

In their pleasant country 
cottage at Hogan’s Pond on 
the outskirts of St. John’s, 
Jane Crosbie reflects on the 
inconvenience of maintaining 
three residences. ‘‘Our house 
on Circular Road has been 
only a warehouse since John | 
and I started going to Ot- | 
tawa,’ she says. She’d like to | 
turn it into a home again. 
She’s commuting between St. 
John’s and Ottawa. ‘‘Since 
John got elected to the House 
of Commons,’ she frequently 
declares, with a grin, ‘‘I’ve 
been nothing but his travelling 
charlady”?’ 

A more sombre matter en- 
ters her thinking this summer: 
The effect on her husband’s 
health of the incessant 
demands of federal politics. 
The Crosbies don’t seem mor- 
bidly preoccupied with 
thoughts of mortality, but 
they know that, at 52, John 
Crosbie is approaching the 
age that killed his grandfather 
(56) and his father (57). Other 
male members of the family 






she and will not mee sd decision: 


prime. 

Crosbie, a man of chronic portliness, 
had a serious stroke warning in 1979. He 
gave up smoking, has his blood pressure 
monitored at frequent intervals and 
restricts himself to what he describes 
with a chortle as ‘‘an occasional scotch?’ 
One senses that, far from encouraging 
him to slow down, the stroke warning 
has increased his desire to strive for ex- 
cellence. Any plans he makes for the 
future, he says, will be based on his feel- 


_ ing that he has 15 or 18 years of produc- 


tive life left to him. 

His plans also will depend to a great 
extent on his wife’s opinion. In their life 
together, she has been a constant pre- 
sence in his activities. During the leader- 
ship campaign, the public came to know 
her as a spunky, outspoken woman (‘‘I 
am not anyone’s chattel,’ she remarked 
at one point) with an easy, bantering 
sense of humor. (‘‘I told my husband I 
was going to sleep with the leader of the 
PC party tonight,’ she told an inter- 
viewer on national television just after 
Crosbie lost the leadership vote. ‘‘I don’t 
know what I’m going to do now. I guess 
we'll have to have a ménage @ trois.’) 

She has grown to like the Ottawa 
scene. She’s been elected president of the 
Parliamentary Spouses Association, and 
she takes a spirited part in causes that in- 
terest her — women’s issues, children 
and the elderly. As John Crosbie 
observes, “a ane has settled in very well 
in Ottawa,’ Their three children are 


were also struck down in their What would Crosbie be like in a Miultoniey cabinet? 
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Chesley and Michael are lawyers in St. 
John’s; Beth is a student at a crafts 
school in New Brunswick. The ultimate 
deciding factor will be the intense 
pressure Crosbie will receive to become 
a member of a possible Mulroney 
government. At the leadership conven- 
tion, Brian Peckford, unlike the other 
premiers, supported his chosen candidate 
vigorously. He bounced in his seat like 
an excited schoolboy, and, heedless of 
the microphones and television cameras, 
darted over to Joe Clark’s box for a quix- 
otic attempt at convincing the frontrun- 
ner to drop out and support the number 
three man. 

Peckford was Crosbie’s assistant 15 
years ago and has had great affinity for 
the man since then. The premier will do 
all he can to persuade his former men- 
tor to remain in politics, especially since 
the success of so many of his govern- 
ment’s plans hinge on the election of a 
sympathetic federal government contain- 
ing a minister with clout from 
Newfoundland. 

Disparate members of the New- 
foundland Tory caucus such as Forestry 
Minister Charlie Power, a leader for 
years of the local dump-Clark move- 
ment, and former Energy minister Leo 
Barry, a strong supporter of Clark after 
Crosbie dropped off the ballot, agree on 
the advantages of having Crosbie in Ot- 
tawa. ‘‘He should stay on,’ Barry says. 
‘‘Outside of Quebec, he was the most 
popular of the three major leadership 
coy aaee. He has a national consti- 
geotuency, and that power could 
be used to Newfoundland’s 
=benefit within a federal 
cabinet.’ 


Like Barry, most 
Newfoundlanders know how 
essential’ it. ‘will’ ‘be, if 


Mulroney wins the next 
federal election, for a small 
| province with only seven seats 
| in the House of Commons to 
| have a man of Crosbie’s 
| strength and firm sense of 
direction: in- “the: “new 
government. 
: True, Mulroney has con- 
firmed the Tory policy of 
granting offshore control to 
the provinces, and he’s talked 
in general terms of favoring a 
renegotiation of the Upper 
Churchill contract that has 
prevented Newfoundland 
from receiving a fair share of 
the value of power sold to 
Hydro Quebec. But there’s a 
difference between proclama- 
tions of good will and action. 
And, as Crosbie knows, 
without a highly intelligent, 
nationally respected New- 
foundland MP to force the 
issues, well-intentioned 
policies on Newfoundland’s 
resources may never be 
executed. 
What would Crosbie be 
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Intelligent, articulate, energetic 


like in a Mulroney cabinet? Crosbie’s 
greatest strength and greatest weakness 
in public life have been identical: His 
total independence of thought and ac- 
tion, and his propensity for saying what 
he thinks. These traits have long been 
part of the myths of three generations of 
Crosbies in politics. ‘‘The Pope and the 
Archbishop can kiss my arse!’’ suggested 
Sir John Crosbie in a newspaper headline 
in the 1920s. His grandson has improved 
on the family wit, but the message to op- 
ponents has remained much the same. 
Ches Crosbie, John’s father, was a 
member of the team set up to negotiate 
the terms of union between Newfound- 
land and Canada before Confederation 
in 1949. Concluding that the final terms 
were not advantageous enough to the 
new province, he refused to sign and 
went home. 

John Crosbie is cast in the same 
mould. His independence, impatience 
and inability to play second fiddle very 
long have provoked him to try some un- 
successful vertical leaps. His sense of 
timing has not always been impeccable. 

Less than a year after he had led the 
poll and become deputy mayor of St. 
John’s, he left municipal politics to run 
for his father’s old friend Joey Small- 
wood. After a year and a half in Small- 
wood’s government, he bolted the 
cabinet and prematurely took on the wily 
master at a leadership convention. Joey’s 
forces crushed him. 

Having joined the Conservative party 
under Frank Moores and provided much 
of the impetus that finally brought down 
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Brian Peckford tries to convince Clark to drop out and support Crosbie 


Smallwood, Crosbie carried the Moores 
government on his back for a few years, 
all the while muttering about the short- 
comings of his newest leader. The 
premiership of Newfoundland would 
have been Crosbie’s for the taking 
whenever Moores decided to get out. 
But, just a couple of years before Moores 
did resign, Crosbie left provincial politics 
to run federally. 

Crosbie’s bad timing is imbedded in 
the political folklore of Newfoundland. 
Donna Butt, co-artistic director of the 
Rising Tide Theatre of St. John’s, 
summed it up at the leadership conven- 
tion in Ottawa. ‘‘If John loses this lead- 
ership because he’s not bilingual,’ she 
joked in the press room the day before 
the balloting, ‘‘he’ll spend the next 10 
years doing nothing but learning French 
so that he’ll be good and ready when the 
time comes to run again. By then, 
though, Quebec will have separated from 
Canada, and it will be a disastrous lia- 
bility for any Canadian leadership can- 
didate to know French!’’ 

Questions of timing are irrelevant for 
Crosbie now, however. The real question 
is whether he has acquired enough pa- 
tience to curb his caustic tongue and 
work as a senior man — not as the head 
man — of the team who’ll be running the 
country. 

The answer is not clear. Immediately 
after the leadership convention, Crosbie 
was all graciousness and nobility in 
defeat. Within days, however, while ra- 
tionalizing how he was foiled in his lead- 
ership bid, he took a swipe at Joe Clark’s 
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‘‘arrant stupidity’’ and at Maureen Mc- 
Teer for ‘‘putting her foot down deci- 
sively on any suggestion of Clark com- 
ing to me or that he permit some of his 
people to come to me”’ 


Many Newfoundland Tories hope 
that such bitter remarks will be dis- 
regarded as an isolated incident, caused 
by the strain of unwinding from the con- 
vention. They hope fervently that the 
province will have the benefit of Cros- 
bie’s awesome talent and energy in a new 
federal government. 


Beyond that, who knows? Mulroney 
probably will remain as leader of the 
party, win or lose the next election, for 
at least six years. By that time, Crosbie 
will be close to 60, too old, he feels now 
— in the wake of a gruelling leadership 
campaign — to think about another go 
at the top job. 


But he also knows that the only pre- 
dictable thing in politics is its utter un- 
predictability. If the unexpected were to 
happen, and the leadership fell vacant, 
Crosbie would be a leading and logical 
candidate, despite his present denials. 
Closer to his real sentiments on the sub- 
ject, one suspects, would still be his old 
line: ‘‘If you’re in politics and you don’t 
want the top job, you must be dead from 
the neck up.’ This may be one reason — 
besides his feeling obliged to keep his 
public undertaking — he seems intent on 
becoming bilingual regardless of his 
defeat. 

John Crosbie is by no means dead 
from the neck up. we 
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January 25, 1933-June 27, 1983 


Atlantic Insight before he died last 

June 27 and in one of them, he 
asked, ‘‘Where else [but in Fredericton] 
could you meet the premier, the mayor, 
a poet and Stompin’ Tom Connors walk- 
ing arm-in-arm together at 4 a.m., or 
drive past a wild black bear on the way 
to work and attend a reception for the 
Dalai Lama that same afternoon?’’ He 
called Fredericton ‘‘a city of almost sur- 
realist surprises,’ and he was a man of 
almost surrealistic surprises. I suspect the 
poet who deigned to honor the mayor, 
the premier and the country singer by 
walking with them at a black and 
raucous hour was Alden himself, and I 
wish I’d been there. I wish I’d known 
him better. I thought we’d have a quarter 
century to let our acquaintanceship ripen 
into something deeper. He’s gone, at SO. 

Fraser Sutherland, who did know 
him, wrote in The Globe and Mail, 
*‘Born to a family that was Irish, rural 
and hardscrabble poor, he quit school 
early to work on farms and sawmills in 
Nova Scotia’s Annapolis Valley. 
Nowlan’s roots were the kind you had to 
split with a wedge and a sledge-hammer, 
and he never forgot them throughout his 
career as a prolific journalist, poet, short 
story writer, novelist and playwright’’ 

I was glad Sutherland mentioned ‘‘jour- 
nalist?’ Scholars, creative writers, readers of 
creative writing are already aware — and 
will remain aware for God only knows how 
many generations to come — that Alden 
was a blunt and magical, terrifying and 
comforting, harsh and humane wizard of 
words. But I knew him mostly as a fellow 
journalist, a master of the transitory in 
print, and simply as ‘‘a gentleman of the 
press.’ Some theorize that slugging it out in 
journalism drowns the imaginative spark 
that’s vital to creative writing. Others theo- 
rize that Alden, in his poetry and fiction, 
owed a bit of his flat, biting, economical 
style to his long slavery at daily newspapers. 
Alden’s theory was simpler: Good writing 
was good writing. Whether you were writing 
a poem, a novel, or a magazine article on 
“‘the King of New Brunswick swing?’ your 
job was to make it sing. 

I once made a self-deprecating re- 
mark in a letter to him. I said something 
about my craft, magazine-writing, being 
on a lower order than his art. His reply 
was vehement and scolding. Did I, of all 
people, not know that one superior 
magazine article was worth more than a 
dozen inferior novels? Why did I rank 


A‘ Nowlan wrote 30 pieces for 


Alden Nowlan 





categories of writing so foolishly? ‘‘I 
write for the same reason I’m six feet 
three inches tall,’ he once said. ‘‘I can’t 
do anything about it?’ Maybe that’s why 
it was that, out of the blue one summer 
day in ’81, there arrived on my desk a gift 
from him. It goes like this: 


If the day comes when an editor 
realizes it’s a crime 
that the Devil down in Hell 
is never given equal time; 
then he’ll look for a writer 
to give us Satan’s side, 
and it oughtn’t to be difficult 
to guess what he’ll decide. 
No, it oughtn’t to be difficult 
to guess that he will pick 
Harry Bruce or Alden Nowlan 
to interview Old Nick. 


*“Satan’s a gruff old devil,”’ 
Harry Bruce will write, 

‘but his skill with the pitchfork 
is an absolute delight.’’ 

“It’s true he’s a little smelly,’ 
Alden Nowlan will add, 

“‘but nobody who wags his tail like that 
can be all bad.’ 

And whichever of them does it, 
the nation will be told 

that no citizen of Hell 
need ever suffer from the cold. 


Now, I’ll have to get that framed. 

For Atlantic Insight, he wrote tough 
Opinion pieces (Canadian Doctors 
Should Pay for Their Mistakes); funny 
arguments that some didn’t think were 
so funny (/t’s Time to Get Tough with 
Teetotallers); travel articles (Cuba Is a 
Great Place to Visit, which won a na- 
tional gold medal for travel writing); 
political analysis (Can Daigle Beat Hat- 
field? Maybe. Place Your Bets); small- 
town articles on Minto, Gagetown and 
Hartland, N.B.; stories on medicine, 
theatre, writers, artists, Orange lodges, 
musicians, virtually anything that an 
editor asked him to try. He even wrote 
a cooking piece (Battle of the Blueber- 
ries: It’s Grunt Against Cobbler), com- 
plete with recipes. He always delivered 
on time, never complained of ‘‘writer’s 
block;’ never submitted messy manu- 
scripts. They were flawlessly typed, with 
the typos whited out and corrected. His 
stuff read so smoothly we almost never 
asked him if we could change a phrase 
or shuffle paragraphs but, when we did, 
he said, ‘‘Yes. I think you’re right. 
That’ll be better?’ You may not know 





what such skills, habits and attitudes 
mean to editors. As a freelance magazine 
writer, Alden was the Complete Pro. 

But he was more than that. He was 
a friend to the magazine. When it ran 
into financial horrors that threatened to 
destroy it as a market for writers, when 
it no longer had a nickel to pay the 
writers (including Alden) to whom it had 
owed money for months, he did not 
write outraged letters, he did not hire 
lawyers to threaten it, he did not drag it 
into court. Moreover, when Atlantic In- 
sight offered to pay him for the right to 
reprint his prize-winning article on Cuba, 
he said that, in view of the magazine’s 
plight, he didn’t want the money. (A ¢lan- 
tic Insight paid him anyway.) Alden was 
not rich, nor even ‘‘comfortably off?’ 
You can be a major literary figure in this 
country, and still be hardup. 

I mean none of this as a rebuke to 
writers who get tough with a magazine 
that owes them money. I’ve done that 
myself, and anyway that’s their business. 
I only want to say that, in the experience 
of Atlantic Insight, Alden was not only 
a fine magazine writer but also a man of 
immense generosity. I remember his 
throaty, roaring, cancer-throttled voice, 
and the hair that didn’t matter sprouting 
all over his face and head, and his eyes 
that seemed to hide so much. I remember 
the few rums we had together. When I 
was handing him an award on a stage, 
he leaned his large, soft, bear-like body 
toward me and then, before hundreds of 
people, threw his arms around my neck. 
He made me feel that I was a member 
of some glorious brotherhood of writers. 

His poem, ‘‘Sharon, Sharon?’ goes 
like this: 

Sharon, you are 
one of the reasons 
we needn’t be 
afraid of computers. 
I touch the tip 

of your nose with 
the tip of my finger, 
in salute; you 

are singular, | 

a woman whose 
loveliness no 
micrometer could ever 
appraise, it 

is so wholly human. 

So were you Alden. So are you. 

— Harry Bruce 
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HOW OUR COILS HELP YOU UNWIND 


your body weight and position. 
When you move, they move, so 
there's never any sagging like the 


ts been a long, tough day. 

You re tired, and you really 
need a good night's sleep. You 
need a Simmons Beautyrest. 

Because inside a Beautyrest* 

Mattress, there are hundreds of 
individually pocketed coils. Coils 
that move independently to give 
you just the right degree of firm 
support, right where your body 
needs it. And if you toss or turn, 
Beautyrest coils will adjust to 
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Simmons Beautyrest 


kind you get with an ordinary 
open coil mattress. 

A Simmons Beautyrest is the 
ultimate in personal sleeping 
comfort. You can choose from a 
complete range of sizes and 
degrees of firmness, and the 
Beautyrest features a 15 year 
watranty (in sets). 

hen you 've had a long, 
tough day, it's nice to come home 
to a Simmons Beautyrest. 
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FASHION 
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Here’s high-class fashion with 


a distinctively east-coast look 
By Elizabeth Stevens 


~ |f there are still people who think an Atlantic Canadian’s idea of high 
fashion is an extra-shiny pair of rubber boots, one group of Maritime fashion 
designers is helping dispel that image forever. Known as Clique, it’s a loose 
association of designers and craftsmen who create clothes with a distinctively 
east-coast look. They include weavers, spinners, knitters, crocheters, artists 
who paint on silk, batik artists and basic fashion designers. Some sell high-fashion clothes 
across Canada; most use a traditional craft in their work, and all use natural fibres. 
Halifax weaver Carole Carey-Campbell, who organized Clique with friends 
about six months ago, says the organization is not a co-op but a business ‘‘formed 
to promote handmade fashions.’ She runs the business from her home, 
charging each artist a fee for the promotion service, which consists mainly of 
booking group fashion shows. The venture already is a success, she says. 
‘*As far as sales are concerned, the results are phenomenal, and the comments 
we’re hearing at shows are very encouraging.’ 
The group consists of about 15 artists, ranging in age from 21 to 60, 
and all living in Nova Scotia. Eventually, Carey-Campbell says, she’d like to have 
Clique represent designers and craftsmen in all four Atlantic provinces. ‘‘It’s 
not a closed shop,’ she says. ‘‘I want to introduce new people and variety.” 
\Carey-Campbell takes care of quality control; she looks for fashion flair 
Ye meZoyeye| workmanship. ‘*The workmanship has to be excellent because our 
reputations are at stake,’ she says. 
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atik artist Diane Axent of Bear River, 







N.S., likes 


to design large-size fashions. ‘‘I’m nota small per- 


son myself?’ she 
show, people would 
but could never wear 


says, ‘‘and so many times at a 
say that they liked the fashions 
them because they were So small. 


I heard this so often that I decided to do something 


about it, but I also 


> 


design smaller sizes as well: 


She works almost exclusively with silk ‘because 
it is such a strong fabric; it looks so nice — it falls 


just the way it shou 


ld — and it feels wonderful?’ All 


the dyes are permanent, and the garments are machine- 


washable. 


Axent’s fashions are available at Flight of Fancy 


in Bear River. The silk jumpsuit above sells for $195. 





Roger Grant 





ame as a fashion designer is nice 

but what I really want to do is help 

women build a good wardrobe,’ 
says Roger Grant of Halifax. “That’s 
what I’m really interested in.’ 

Grant, 21, is a self-taught designer 
who started developing his creations 
about eight years ago. His trademark 
is a clean, trim design line. He says he 
likes” clothes that are elegant and 
sophisticated, but easy and comfor- 
table — ‘‘not something so outlandish 
you can’t sit down in it.” 

He also likes versatile clothes that 
can be worn in any season. 

Grant’s fashions are available at 
Self Image Ltd., 1707 Barrington St., 


Halifax. The linen coat 
costs $115. at aan 





Hilda de Weever | 


ilda de Weever is, appropriately 

enough, a weaver who became in- 

terested in her craft when she took 
hand-weaving courses in the early 
Seventies at the Nova Scotia College of 
Art and Design. Born in Holland (de 
Weever is a Dutch name), she now lives 
in Aylesford, N.S. 

Borders of overshot patterns make 
her fashions distinctive. ‘‘This pattern 
is very old, hundreds and hundreds of 
years old,” she says, ‘‘and it is a varia- 
tion of a pattern that was used around 
Nova Scotia in coverlets.’ 

Besides weaving the fabric, she does 
the cutting and sewing herself. She says 
She likes clothes ‘‘that are wearable 
rather than something that’s too 
outrageous’’ 

Her fashions are available at the 
Weave Shed in Aylesford. The dress 
above is all cotton, as are most of her 
summer fashions, and costs $120 (the 
jacket is $50). 
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He used to be a fat kid from Truro, N.S., who became a local rock 
and roll hero. Now, as the author of the award-winning Billy 
Bishop Goes to War and other hit shows, he’s the most bankable 
playwright in Canada and so multitalented it’s hard to tell in which 


direction he’ll go. He’s John Gray, writer 


By David Cruise 


ohn Gray was a star 17 years before 

some Torontonian — Gina Mallet of 

the Yoronto Star — pompously 
declared him ‘‘a national treasure’’ 
Broadway, London’s West End and a 
1982 Governor-General’s Literary Award 
for Drama are all very well, but John 
Gray was a Lincoln. A brawling, booz- 
ing, rock and rolling Lincoln, and no co- 
cooned central Canadian can hope to 
understand what that meant. Clad in 
their uniform — houndstooth check 
pants, black blazers, Cuban heel boots 
and menacing leers, the Truro, N.S.- 
based Lincolns played dances from 
Edmundston to Summerside, striking 
fear into the hearts of parents and send- 
ing shivers up and down the spines of 
adolescent girls in the Sixties. 

Like most writers, Gray incorporates 
his memories into his work, and the Lin- 
colns, complete with their legendary lead 
singer, Frank MacKay, are reincarnated 
for the September run at Halifax’s Re- 
becca Cohn Auditorium of Rock and 
Roll — a rollicking musical about small- 
town Nova Scotia. It’s the second hit for 
Gray, who spent the better part of five 
years touring with Billy Bishop Goes to 
War — an ironical, occasionally satirical 
story about the First World War fighter 
ace. 

As a teenager and young adult Gray 
was a Maritime star, and currently he’s 
Canada’s best, most bankable play- 
wright. But his childhood was hardly 
portentous. ‘‘John was always a little 
different from the rest of us?’ remembers 
George Flemming, his friend of 20 years 
and now proprietor of the Lyle Carter 
Sports Shop in Truro. ‘‘He was a little 
clumsier and a little more awkward. He 
wasn’t good at sports and he’d get into 
fights and never win. He was fat and had 
pimples and he was the only kid I knew 
who played the piano’’ 

Frank MacKay, who performed with 
Gray in the Lincolns, agrees with the 
misfit description and says there was 
nothing to indicate to him that Gray was 
destined for the big time, even though he 
seemed to know what he wanted. ‘‘He 
knew he wanted to get involved with 
music, the arts. He knew he wanted to 
get away from the area. I never figured 
he was destined for the talent he would 
become.’ 

Music was important in the Gray 
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John Gray is studiously unimpressed with his success 


household, for John and his two younger 
brothers, both of whom are now profes- 
sional musicians. Gray’s parents, 
Howard, a retired insurance executive, 
and Marion, a high school biology 
teacher, modestly claim that the boys’ 
musical talents come from the emergence 
of a recessive gene. But Marion reads 
music well and sings in the local choir. 
Howard, when pressed, admits to play- 
ing the French horn and the trumpet in 
a concert band and dabbling with five or 
six other instruments kicking around the 
house. Gray’s affinity for music ap- 
peared at a young age. He was singing 
before he could talk and his favorite tune 
was “‘When I Was a Lad”’ from the score 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan musical, 
HMS Pinafore. 

Gray’s flair for words didn’t show up 





until later. He was easy prey for the 
neighborhood bully until he discovered 
the power of the tongue. ‘‘John came 
home triumphantly one day, after he’d 
verbally beaten the bully?’ his mother 
remembers. ‘‘After that, he could talk 
his way out of just about any trouble he 
got into’’ 

Fat, awkward, sloppy and occa- 
sionally victimized don’t add up to a 


fairytale childhood, but that’s just fine 
by Gray. ‘‘From age 11 to 16, I’m not 
entirely sure you should be happy. I 
don’t think that there’s any reason to be 
happy. Anybody I know who was, at 
that age, is now dull and smug as far as 
I’m concerned.’ 

What brought Gray out of his adoles- 
cent doldrums was a Hammond organ 
— the prized possession of any band 
aspiring to more than jamming in a bor- 
rowed garage. ‘‘Getting a Hammond or- 
gan was a really uptown thing to do. We 
were the first to have one. It was great, 
like driving a car — your feet and hands 
would be going’’ Gray starts twitching 
in his chair just thinking about it. 

‘*‘The Lincolns did a lot for him,’ 
says George Flemming. ‘‘He was still an 
awkward kid and the others were real 
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movers and shakers. He got a lot of 
recognition, and he went from being an 
obscure fat kid to being the very centre 
of his peers’ adulation. He began look- 
ing better, dressing better and his marks 
went up.’ The Lincolns pumped up his 
self-confidence, and Gray lived through 
a movable feast of experiences — many 
of which provide a backdrop for Rock 
and Roll. ‘‘One time, Lamie Mansour 
got stabbed at a dance in Stellarton,’ 
Gray says, smiling as he begins a favorite 
Lincoln story, circa 1967. ‘‘The sheriff 
decided that we were to blame and he put 
most of us in jail. Then Roddy Norrie 
tried to break us out with this lawn 
mower that he’d stolen. He was smash- 
ing the bars with it so they put him into 
jail too. The next morning the sheriff 
went out to get something and he left the 
door open. We just walked out, got in 
the car and drove away and never heard 
anything more about it”’ 

Then there was the Fredericton fiasco 
when Frank MacKay invited 1,500 fans 
to the Lord Beaverbrook Hotel for a 
party. A riot ensued. ‘‘We kind of incited 
stuff like that?’ Gray chuckles without 
remorse. 

It was a bit like life in the movies — 









Rock and Roll production st 
writ small — but Gray grew tired of the 


Lincolns. ‘‘I was bored playing the same 
tunes. We had certain tunes I swear we 
played from the day I joined to the day 
I left. I think we played ‘‘Hold On I’m 
Coming”’ three times a night for three 
years.’ The Lincolns weren’t the only 
thing Gray was eager to leave behind. 
*‘There’s something about small-town 
life in Canada that drives you away. It’s 
partly the perpetual ‘it’s all happening 
somewhere else’ complex that small 
towns have. That everything that hap- 
pens here is second rate. Also, you get 
stuck in identities in a small town. For 
me to write and work it was necessary 
to change. I wouldn’t have done that in 
Nova Scotia. I know absolutely for sure 
that if I had stayed in Truro I would still 
be the fat kid on the block?’ 
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When Gray graduated from Mount 
Allison in 1968 with a BA in English 
literature he selected Vancouver — it was 
as far as he could get from Nova Scotia 
and still be by the sea — for his meta- 
morphosis. Despite the rowdy training 
ground of the Lincolns, Gray was quiet 
and shy in those first years as he worked 
his ways toward an MA in theatre, spe- 
cializing in directing. Norman Young, 
then technical director of the UBC 
theatre department, recalls his tenacity, 
especially when faced with a problem on- 
stage. ‘‘He just wouldn’t give up. And 
eventually he’d get it?’ Another of Gray’s 
qualities appealed to Young. ‘‘He did 
things against the normal theatrical 
grain. Most people accept theatrical con- 
ventions. John questioned everything. 
He wanted to rethink how things were 
done’’ Gray’s experimentation caused 
bim to reinvent the wheel from time to 
time but it also sharpened his magnifi- 
cent sense of audience, of ‘‘what is 
theatrical and what people will sit down 
and enjoy,’ says Young. 

Someone else who remembers Gray 
from those early days in Vancouver, al- 
though they didn’t meet then, is Tom 
Kerr, current artistic director at Halifax’s 
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aff (L to R): Rich Wilson, Jeremy Long, John Gray and Don Zacharias 


Neptune Theatre. ‘‘He was a very poten- 
tially exciting playwright. He was doing 
very avant garde Shakespeare,’ Kerr 
says. Years later they both discovered 
“‘we were mutual admirers in the 
business.’ 

Kerr and Gray finally met when Kerr 
came to Halifax in 1976 to direct Othello, 
and Gray happened to be in the city at 
the same time. When they met at Kerr’s 
place, Gray brought along a small guitar. 
“*He sang the entire score of a new show, 
Billy Bishop Goes to War;’ Kerr says. ‘‘I 
thought it was terrific. I thought he was 
terrific?’ 

Kerr casually mentioned to Gray that 
Othello could have used some music. 
*“Twenty-four hours later John arrived 
with music for Othello?’ Neptune used 
it and the play opened its run in Truro. 





thodox productions. 


Last fall, before Kerr took over at 
Neptune, he told Gray he’d like to have 
something by him in Kerr’s first season 
as artistic director. You Better Watch 
Out, You Better Not Die will have its 
world premiére at Neptune in December. 
It’s a comedy thriller and the first major 
non-musical that Gray’s written in quite 
a while. Gray also produced the book for 
Neptune’s gala 20th anniversary show 
Debut & Encore which ran at the theatre 
in June and July. 

After graduating from UBC in 1972, 
Gray found that his services weren’t ex- 
actly in demand. No one wanted to hire 
him, either in a theatre or as a univer- 
sity lecturer. (Lionel Lawrence turned 
down his application for a position at 
Dalhousie, a rejection for which Gray is 
eternally grateful.) Finally, in frustra- 
tion, Gray decided that if he couldn’t 
find work, he’d make it. Together with 
a group of others, including Eric Peter- 
son, co-star and co-author of Billy 
Bishop Goes to War, he started a theatre. 
Then called the Vancouver Theatre 
Workshop, it became a haven for every 
experimental theatre junkie on the west 
coast. Today the VTW, now called 
Tamahnous Theatre, is a little more 
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respectable but still fond of daring, unor- 
Even his own 
theatre didn’t bring Gray any closer to 
writing. That didn’t happen until 1975. 
In that year his marriage of seven years 
broke up and Gray moved to Toronto 


where he became a favorite of Paul 


Thompson and his Theatre Passe 
Muraille. 

Gray credits Thompson with giving 
him his first real break by inviting him 
to write songs for his shows. Many of 
Passe Muraille’s early productions, such 
as the perennial Farm Show, were col- 
lective creations, and watching them 
come together demolished the obstacles 
standing between Gray and writing. ‘‘It 
demystified the process for me. The 
making of an evening in the theatre was 

(continued on page 25) 
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The race 
iS On 


Racing fans bet more than $12 
million at Sackville Downs last 
year. Don’t ask them how much 
they made 








By Rachelle Henderson 


t’s the seventh race, and 

the horses, steaming and glistening 
and huffing, have just poured past the 
finish line. In the clubhouse dining 
room above the track, Ruth screws her 
cigarette into an ashtray and shakes her 
head in mild disgust. ‘‘Look at that, 
damn it. I knew I should have gone 
with Number 4. I just knew it’’ As 
proof of the wisdom she herself ig- 
nored, this veteran racing gambler 
stabs her finger at a makeshift card- 
board chart. “‘See that? I gave him 
three ticks during the post parade.’ 

Three ticks beside a horse’s name 

on Ruth’s battered chart is like three 
stars tacked to a title in a movie 
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guide. After 28 years of betting. on 
harness races, Ruth knows a good 
horse. Still, she admits, “‘I don’t 

know that much. But Number 4 looks 
pretty perky. I should’ve picked him.’ 

In hundreds of seats in the Sack- 
ville Downs grandstand, and at count- 
less spots along the track wall below, 
about 2,000 other gamblers share 
similar post-race regrets or celebrate a 
wise, or more likely, lucky choice. 
The crowd is unusually thick tonight 
— the 400-seat dining room is booked 
solid — as fans from all over the Mari- 
times have come to see the region’s 
finest three-year-olds run. Now, be- 
tween races, the bettors meditate over 
their programs, each trying to divine 
the next winner by often bizarre and 
superstitious reasoning. 

*‘Uh hum,’ mumbles Ruth as she 
lowers her binoculars to scribble something 
on her chart. Beside her, smartly dressed 
Eileen is deciding her choice for an exactor, 
and across the table, Dode is smoking furi- 
ously, her head bent over a pile of ancient 
programs marked with thick black circles 
and numbers. She studies these carefully, 
then selects her horse after making some 
cryptic calculations with dates and other 
appropriate sums. The system baffles her 
friends. ‘‘For years Dode has been showing 
us ways that two plus two equals eight,’ 
says Eileen, ““but we haven’t caught on yet. 
We don’t bother to try and figure it out 
anymore.’ 

None of the three women has come 
up with a fail-safe system yet, and 
they’ve been regulars at the Downs since 
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the races began in 1955. ‘‘Every time this 
track opens, we’re the first ones here and 
the last ones to leave;’ says Eileen. 
“*Yeah,’ Dode adds, laughing, ‘‘we’re 
trying to get our money back.’ ‘‘And 
we’re going to keep on coming,’ vows 
Ruth, “‘until we get it right.’ 

That’s just the kind of talk Jack 
Cruickshank likes to hear. When his 
father, Captain John T. Cruickshank, 
and mortician Bertram C. Cruikshank 
founded the Downs on 42 acres of 
Sackville farmland 28 years ago, few 
seemed willing to visit the track even 
once, much less promise to return. Bets 
not placed on the horses that year might 
have been put on the track itself: Would 
it survive a full racing season? Skeptics 
said no; the Downs would fail as had an 
earlier Sackville track. Located 12 miles 
from Halifax-Dartmouth, it was be- 
lieved to be too remote to draw a crowd, 
and the country community of Lower 
Sackville too small to support it alone. 

But this was one long shot that paid 
off. Jack Cruickshank, the Downs’s 
president, general manager and sole 
shareholder, runs the track with his 
wife, June, and their 25-year-old 
daughter, Lynn. Today, the operation is 
worth more than $3.5 million. The land 
alone, which father John T. put into the 
company for $25,000 in 1955, is worth 
more than half that. The Downs 
employs up to 150 people on race 
nights, and paid more than $1 million in 
provincial taxes last year. The Downs 
operation, whose board of directors 
meets at the breakfast table, has grown 
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into a considerable industry in 
Sackville, and into the largest track in 
Atlantic Canada. 

When it first opened, the average 
parimutuel wagering at the Downs 
totalled about $11,000. Last year, racing 
fans bet more than $12 million there, or 
one-third of all money wagered at 11 
tracks in the Atlantic provinces. It also 
drew through its gates more than 
130,000 people. An average of $8,000 
was bet at 1,548 races. Only the Saint 
John, N.B., track comes close to rival- 
ling the Downs in the region, with 
nearly 100,000 visitors wagering more 
than $9 million at 1,098 races. 

The Downs achieved this track 
record by maintaining a sparkling 
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reputation — and by catering to people’s 
apparently incurable itch to gamble. 

*“Most people are gamblers at heart,’ 
Cruickshank says. “‘If you play bingo or 
buy lottery tickets, you’re a gambler. 
But in lotteries, you’ve only got one ina 
million chances of winning. Here, if 
you ve got eight horses running, you’ve 
got one in eight chances of winning. The 
law of averages says you’re going to win 
sooner or later.’ | 

It’s the gamblers who think the races 
give them a clearer shot at the big bucks 
than other games who keep the Downs 
in business. Under federal law, race 
tracks keep less than a quarter of all 
parimutuel bets. The rest is doled back 
to bettors as winnings. And, because 
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Cruickshank: A long shot that paid off 


federal and provincial taxes and purse 
money come out of the tracks’ take, the 
more money wagered, the more the 
tracks make. Cruickshank says despite 
last year’s huge wagers, the Downs is 
just breaking even these days. ‘“We’re in 
a bit of a slump, but it’s because of the 
general economy. We survive off leisure 
money and when things are tight as they 
are now, leisure money is the first thing 
to disappear.’ 

Even so, those who do bet seem to 
bet big. Cruickshank estimates gamblers 
bet an average of $53 each per race night 
at the track in 1982. Few will tell you so 
themselves. Eileen will admit to spend- 
ing ‘‘$30 when I’m on a losing streak, 
$50 when I’m winning.’ But when it 
comes to saying how much she wins, 
she’s nearly indignant. ‘‘Oh no, dear. 
You don’t ever talk about what you win. 
Never, ever. That’s a very personal 
thing. Because if you’re married, for 
instance, your husband might decide it’s 
your turn to pay the taxes on the house, 
or your friends might start calling for 
loans. You never say.’ She does confide 
that ‘‘anyone who says he’s breaking 
even isn’t telling the truth. So, if you’re 
a thinking person, you say, ‘What the 
hell am I doing here?’ But you keep 
coming back for the thrill of it,’ 

A few yards away in the grandstand, 
Johnny Fortunato, a 71-year-old local 
sports figure and a fixture at the Downs, 
has just missed on a triactor paying 
$1,200 on a $2 ticket. He too will keep 
trying again, for the same reason. ‘“The 
numbers beat you in the end, but this is 
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my entertainment. People go to movies 
and pay and it’s the same thing here. 
You stay within your means, you have a 
good time. But you always have to pay 
for your entertainment.’ 

If more people regarded a night at 
the races as harmless as a night at the 
movies, Cruickshank, if not the Moral 
Majority, would be thankful. As it is, 
there’s a lingering stigma to horse racing 
the track feels it still must overcome. 
‘‘When some people think of horse 
racing, they remember movies like The 
Sting and they imagine characters at the 
tracks with turned-up collars, black hats 
and cigars.’ says Cruickshank. ‘‘We’ve 
been fighting that image since day one. I 
mean, can it really be so bad if the 
Queen and Queen Mother go to races 
and own horses?”’ 

In fact, the characters milling about 
Sackville Downs these days are far more 
likely to include a few chief justices or 
surgeons than small-time hoods. 
According to the federal Department of 
Agriculture, which controls parimutuel 
games, and to the Nova Scotia Racing 
Commission, which supplies judges and 
licenses tracks, the Downs has a near- 
perfect reputation for clean races. 
Earlier this year, however, the track 
attracted some unflattering attention 
Over a misunderstood change to 
provincial law. The Downs wanted 
racing commission officers to have the 
authority to search trucks and barns on 
the track grounds if they suspected a 
horse had been drugged. ‘‘Somehow,’ 
Cruickshank sighs, ‘‘some of the media 
got the idea we were going to go to 
people’s homes at four in the morning, 
boot them out of bed, and check their 
mattresses. It was completely blown out 
of proportion.” 

Ever fearful for his track’s vulnerable 
honor, Cruickshank shudders any time 
the words ‘“‘doped horse’’ are associated 
with the Downs. “‘I hate to even talk 
about it because then people think 
there’s a problem here. But the few posi- 
tive drug tests the Agriculture officials 
come up with are mostly due to errors in 
medication. These drivers are 
professionals. They make a mistake, 
they’re out of business. Still, with all the 
drivers involved, all the horse owners, 
and all the gamblers involved, I’ve got 
. to tell you there’s a few that are still bad. 
And they’ re getting caught. But I don’t 
think we’ve had any blatant druggings 
to affect the outcome of a race.’ (Only 
10 cases of druggings were found in 
Nova Scotia last year, and Gerald Grant, 
racing director at the provincial 
commission, says he agrees most were 
unintentional.) 

But the Downs’s reputation rests 
mainly on the kind of show it puts on. 
“*The quality of racing at Sackville 
Downs is as good as you’! find 
anywhere at a track its size,’ Grant says. 
. The track holds an Atlantic record on a 
sub-two-minute mile set by David 
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Pinkney with People Blue Chip last 
September. Its Crui(c)kshank Memorial 
(spelled so as not to offend either family) 
and the Rothman’s Nova Scotia Pace 
with its $15,000 purse are two of the 
biggest harness racing events in the 
region. And, with the installation last 
fall of a fully electronic tote board and 
28 micro-tote computers (rented for 
$1,200 apiece on race nights) for the 
parimutuel, the facilities are also as 
modern as any at a track its size. 

At three minutes to post time, Ruth 
and Eileen have disappeared to place 
their bets. Dode lingers, double- 
checking her figures. Moments later, the 
three are back at the table, each with a 
cigarette in one hand, and, to the best of 
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their predictions, a winning ticket in the 
other. And in hundreds of seats in the 
grandstand, and at countless spots along 
the track, nearly 2, 000 other gamblers 
bet they have that winning ticket, too. 
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Tools of 
diplomacy: 
Fast-talking 
machines 
and I'V 
screens 


Lawrence Raicht’s vision problems 
don’t deter him from a job that 
requires an enormous amount of 
reading. That’s an attitude he 


picked up from his wife 





By P.T. Cusack 


n one side of Lawrence Raicht’s 

desk, in a high-rise office 
overlooking the Halifax harbor, is an 
American flag. On the other side are 


some of the tools he uses in his job — 


a closed-circuit television that 
magnifies written words, a talking 
book machine that, as Raicht 
observes, sounds like. Donald Duck. 

Raicht needs this somewhat 
peculiar office equipment because his 
job as U.S. consul general in Atlantic 
Canada requires him to do an enor- 
mous amount of reading, and he is 
almost blind. ‘‘If a person has to do 
something different from another per- 
son,’ he says, ““it doesn’t mean they 
can’t do the job’’ That’s the kind of 
attitude his wife, Pat Richardson, 
developed when she became totally 
blind 30 years ago. And it’s one he 
mastered a few years before he was 
posted to Halifax in July, 1982. 

Raicht, 46, is a lawyer who joined 
the U.S. State Department in 1960 
and spent his early years with the 
government as a security officer 
assigned to Athens and Cairo. He 
returned home from his posting in 
Cairo in 1965 having ‘‘had it with 
security work,’ a job Raicht says 
still carried ‘‘a bad odor’’ from the 
days of Senator Joe McCarthy. 
At home, he worked within the 
department (‘‘polishing my image’’), 
trained in economics at Harvard and 
again went overseas as an economic 
officer. 

Raicht gained more valuable ex- 
perience with the Energy Department 
during the tough days of the Arab oil 
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Richardson and Raicht: She was his rehabilitation counsellor 


embargo and, in 1976, became director 
of the State Department’s office of 
fuels and energy. As was his habit, he 
also took additional training, this time 
to groom him in fine points of 
domestic policy. It’s the kind of ad- 
vanced preparation that often leads to 
senior postings. 

Always looking for ways to ad- 
vance, Raicht, who had ‘‘reached the 
limit of the time I could spend in 
Washington,’ bid on the opening in 
Halifax. “‘It was a natural for me to 
come up here,’ he says. He’d helped 
negotiate the pipeline treaty with Ot- 
tawa and met many people from the 
Atlantic provinces while working as an 
energy adviser to the New England 
governors’ conference. 


CITYSTYLE. 








Along with his impreessive creden- 
tials, Raicht brought to Halifax some 
of the most unusual tools used in the 
diplomatic business. He has multiple 
sclerosis, and in March, 1976, it 
caused blindness in his right eye. A 
year later, he lost most of the vision in 
his other eye; now he can see at a 
distance of seven feet what people 
with good vision can see at 500 feet. 
His gadgets include the ‘‘very funny 
looking Coke-bottle glasses’’ he wears 
to read some typewritten material. 
Some things he reads on a television 
screen after it’s been magnified by the 
camera. An assistant helps with the 
endless stream of letters and 
documents by recording them for him 
to ‘‘read’’ at home. The three 
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Americans and eight Canadians on 
staff at the consulate office write 
messages larger than normal, with a 
felt-tip pen. And his talking book 
machines at home and at work spew 
out the contents of books and 
magazines at a speed most people 
wouldn’t understand. “‘You train your 
ear,’ Raicht says. 

He has to have the recorded speech 
speeded up: People who read out loud 
to record a talking book average only 
200 words a minute, and before 
Raicht lost his sight, he read 1,500 
words a minute. Raicht and Richard- 
son are members of the Martin Luther 
King Library in Washington, D.C., 
which will record without charge 
anything a member requests. ““Just 
like other people read a book on the 
train, I read a book,’ Raicht says. 
Magazines, taped commercially in the 
U.S., come on throwaway discs. En- 
tire magazines are recorded, and a 
‘“‘beep’’ at the beginning of each arti- 
cle allows the listener to decide if he 
wants to read on. 

Raicht says he’s lucky to work for 
a government that is at the forefront 
in hiring blind people. “‘There are a 
lot of [blind] people in important posi- 
tions,’ he says. ‘“We’re very proud of 
that.’ His wife quickly points out that 
they are also able to do their jobs ef- 
fectively. ‘‘A person’s mental 
capacities are not diminished [by 
blindness],’ she says. 

Raicht’s moral support comes from 
Richardson, whom he met when she 
became his rehabilitation teacher. “‘For 
seven months it was very profes- 
sional,’ she says. ‘‘After that, it was 
not.’ The couple married just before 
they moved to Halifax. 

Richardson, 48, who grew up in 
South Bend, Ind., became blind dur- 
ing her final years in school because of 
a disease called retinitis pigmentosa. 
(Normally, the disease causes a 
gradual deterioration of the retina, and 
most victims retain some vision into 
their 30s and 40s.) Over a 30-year 
period, she carried on a professional 
career as a counsellor and rehabilita- 
tion worker, and also raised five 
children in a previous marriage. 
Raicht, who has three children from 
his previous marriage, says, ‘“We 
decided eight is enough. We figure 
we’ve done enough damage to the 
world’s population.’ 

From the time the couple moved to 
Halifax until mid-January, Richardson 
says, they had ‘‘wall-to-wall com- 
pany’’ — friends visiting from the 
States. After the visiting died down, 
she realized that, for the first time in 
30 years, she didn’t have a job. ‘“‘I 
thought, My God, I need something 
to do.’ She phoned Wendy Scott, a 
freelance broadcaster who organizes a 
local ski club and said she wanted to 
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Reaching home 
in Atlantic Canada 


«itt 


Just think 
how many of 
your customers 
are doing 
exactly what 
you are doing! 


Your advertising in Atlantic Insight is seen by your 
best customers — the top of the market. Get all the facts. 
Call or write: Lena Healy, Regional Sales Manager, 
Atlantic Insight, 1656 Barrington Street, Halifax, N.S. 
B3J 2A2 Telephone: (902) 429-8090 





FIGURINES FINE BONE CHINA 
CRYSTAL SOUVENIRS 
UNUSUAL GIFTS 


Very distinctive gifts. Very affordable prices. 
Historic Properties 429-2355 
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BAYSHORE 
INN 


SERVING YOU 

DAILY 8 A.M. - 10 P.M. 
LICENSED 

DINING ROOM 

AND LOUNGE 

GROUP OR TOUR 
RESERVATIONS 
SHRIMP DINNERS 











SEAFOOD CASSEROLES 
N.Y. SIRLOIN STEAKS 
SEAFOOD PLATTERS 
CONVENTIONAL OR 
LOBSTER BREAKFASTS 
LOBSTER LUNCHES 
VERY REASONABLE 
PRICES 


poneD LOBSTER SUPPERS 





INCLUDES HUBBARDS COVE 
¢ CHOWDER '/2 hour from Halifax 
e ROLLS or Bridgewater, Exit 
¢ POTATO SALAD 6 off 102 Highway. 
e VEGIE Turn Left 3 Km (1.8 mi) 


* TEA Or COFFER 
© CHOICE OF DESSERTS 
(CHILDRENS PORTIONS 

AVAILABLE too) 


to Bridge. Turn Right. 
Right Again 1 km 

('/4 mi) on 

Shore Club Road 

CALL COLLECT 857-9437 


HUBBARDS COVE ¢ LOBSTER CAPITOL OF NOVA SCOTIA 













Looking for an apartment? Check 
out the luxury accommodations at 


SCOTIA 
SQUARE 


Deluxe 1 and 2 bedroom suites available in the heart 
of downtown Halifax. 

Conveniently located near shopping, entertainment, 
dining, on all major bus routes. 

® swimming pool ® sauna, health club © carpeting 
® sundrapes ® security ® adult building ® laundry 
facilities © underground parking 





Call 429-3660 today for an appointment to 
inspect these ultra modern apartments 


HALIFAX DEVELOPMENTS LIMITED 


P.O. Box 966 Scotia Square, Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 2V9 
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join. “‘I said, ‘Just one problem — 
I’m blind, and I need a guide. ”’ It 
was a Situation that had never come 
up before — there were no trained 
guides — but by winter’s end, 
Richardson had taught all of the 
women in the club how to guide a 
blind skier. ‘‘The women were just 
phenomenal,”’ she says. 

Richardson is an experienced skier 
and a regular visitor to the 20-year-old 
Knight’s Race in Norway, an event 
started by a blind man who realized 
the importance of being involved in 
competitive sports. ‘‘It keeps growing, 
just by leaps and bounds,’ she says. 
However, she was “‘really distressed”’ 
that there were no Canadians in the 
Knight’s Race in April. ‘‘I’m going to 
do my damnedest to see there are a 
number of Canadians there next year. 
But, it’s not only skiing I’m interested 
in. It’s a year-round program of out- 
door activity.’ 

When Halifax’s first Run for Light, 
an event sponsored by the Canadian 
Blind Sports Association, was 
organized in May, Richardson was one 
RR RRC 


Res moral sup- 
port comes from 
Richardson, whom he met 
when she became his 
rehabilitation teacher. ‘For 
seven months It was very 


professional,’ she says. 
‘After that it was not.’ ” 


LALA REITER 
of the key helpers, assisting with 
public relations work and manning 
mall displays. Close to 2,000 people 
took part. ‘‘It was quite a special and 
unique event,’ Richardson says. It 
raises the awareness of what blind 
people can do in sports and 
recreation.’ 

Awareness is something they could 
have used more of in South Bend 
when Richardson started to lose her 
sight. “‘It was a traumatic experience 
for me — for my peers,’ she says. 
*“No one had ever been blind. We 
really didn’t know how to deal 
with it.’ 

As is Richardson’s style, she 
recently took the time to set the 
record straight. Her class held its 30th 
reunion last fall, and Richardson and 
Raicht were there. She wanted to meet 
her old classmates and tell them things 
were not as bad as they seemed back 
then. 

‘*T said, “We all had a problem 
with this 30 years ago. It was really 
old home week. They were impressed 
that I have done the things I have 
done. It was really a blast!’’ 











For the Rapsons, 


the Symphony’s all 
in the | 


Foming the Atlantic 
Symphony Orchestra was 
“an adventure’’ for Fohn 
and Anne Rapson. 

Trouble 1s, they still don’t 
know how it will end 


A grand piano sits at 
the end of the liv- 


ing room. A bookcase 
at the other is crammed 
with classical records. 
But this isn’t just your 
typical music-loving family. 
John and Anne Rapson of 
Halifax are professional mu- 
sicians. He plays the clar- 
inet; she’s a violinist. Both 
performed with the defunct 
Atlantic Symphony Orchestra 
(ASO), and neither is sure 
what will happen this fall, 
whether there’ll be a reor- 
ganized orchestra or even if 
they’ll be part of it. ‘“We 
feel very up in the air;’ John 
Rapson says calmly. 

The Rapsons, an attrac- 
tive, personable couple in 
their 30s, moved to Halifax 
with their two children, 
Heather, 8, and David, 6, 
four years ago when John 
got the job of principal 
clarinettist with the ASO. 
Although his salary dropped 
by half when he switched 
from the Vancouver Sym- 
phony Orchestra, both he 
and Anne knew it was what 
they wanted. Anne audi- 
tioned for the position of 
assistant concertmaster and 
later became concertmaster. 
‘““We felt strongly it was the 
right thing to do,’ Anne 
says. “I remember feeling 
the whole thing is an adven- 
ture,’ John adds. After nine 
homes in 12 years, they 
wanted to settle down with 
their growing kids. And 
Anne, who grew up near 
Saint John, N.B., wanted to 
be closer to home. 

Shortly after John audi- 
tioned, ASO management 
locked out its musicians in a 
wage dispute, and John 
began ‘“‘thinking of alter- 
natives.’ But he figured that 
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John and An 
as the only professional or- 
chestra in the region, the 
blossoming ASO, with a 
smart new conductor like 
Victor Yampolsky, couldn’t 
possibly fold. The orchestra 
hired Anne as violinist, and 
everything ran smoothly— 
for a while. Then last fall, a 
month before the opening of 
the 1982-83 season, the ASO 
board announced the shut- 
down of the orchestra. The 
ASO had accumulated a 
$407,000 debt. 

For four months Anne 
was off the job. John con- 
tinued to teach music at 
Dalhousie University and to 
teach students privately, but 
they started to worry. ‘“‘I 
wondered this year what 
would become of us,’ Anne 
says. Then the Toronto- 
based National Ballet of 
Canada asked Anne to join 
its orchestra for the popular 
Christmas season. Soon 
after, a conductor recom- 
mended her for a job with a 
training orchestra in Mon- 
treal and Anne travelled 
back and forth—three days a 
week in Montreal, four in 
Halifax. 

Both Anne and John par- 
ticipated in the 20-week 
season of the Symphony 
Musicians Trust Fund Socie- 
ty, formed by a group of 
musicians under contract 
with the defunct ASO as a 
bridge to a full-fledged 
reorganized orchestra. But 
by late spring, no one had 


apson 
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publicly confirmed a fall- 
and-winter symphony 
season. ‘‘As far as job 
security, there’s no securi- 
ty,’ Anne says. “‘I don’t 
think people realize that.’ 

They describe public 
support for the orchestra as 
‘latent’? and while everyone 
in the music community 
across Canada is anxiously 

watching Halifax to see 
what will happen, people 
here seem to think every- 
thing’s back to normal. 
It’s not. 

Both Anne and 
John say the sym- 
phony’s problems 
could have been 
- remedied without 
- folding the or- 
chestra. They blame a 
lot of them on the ASO 
board and poor manage- 
ment, saying more should 
have been done to develop 
an audience, vary the types 
of concerts, raise funds. 

Much of their lives have 
centred on music. Growing 
up in Saint John, Anne took 
private lessons and in sum- 
mers attended a music camp 
in New York state with such 
famous personalities as 
violinist Itzhak Perlman and 
musician-conductor Pinchas 
Zukerman. At camp, Anne 
became close friends with 
Valerie Bobbett, a violin stu- 
dent from South Carolina 
who encouraged her to move 
south for music lessons. 
Anne was all of 14. She 
didn’t think her parents 
would let her go. But, to 
her surprise, they did. 
They’d considered sending 
her away anyway for more 
intensive instruction than 
she could get at home. “‘If 
I’d been a different 
character, I wouldn’t have 
wanted to go,’ she says. “‘It 
was a great experience.’ 

In Davidson, N.C., she 
spent three years travelling 
every Saturday for music 
lessons with other students 
to Florence, N.C., a three- 
hour drive. At high school, 
she never quite fit in. 
‘Southern kids are so dif- 
ferent,’ she says. They grew 
up faster than Maritime kids 
and, with her accent, ““they 
all thought of me as 
British.’ 

John had more 
conventional musical roots. 
At seven, he started clarinet 
lessons in his home town, 








Toronto, with Avrahm 
Galper, principal clarinettist 
with the Toronto Symphony. 
Later, with his brother and 
sister, he joined a small 
community group that played 
at lunch hours, and a few 
years later decided he wanted 
to play for a career. His 
teacher emphasized how un- 
glamorous and rocky the road 
to performing was and sug- 
gested he teach. At first, at 
the Eastman School of Music 
in Rochester, N.Y., he en- 
rolled in the teaching end of 
music studies; later, at the 
University of Toronto, he 
switched to performing. 

In the Sixties, during their 
teens, John and Anne met 
during a summer spent per- 
forming with the National 
Youth Orchestra, then based 
in Toronto. They can credit 
the orchestra for more than 
their budding romance. The 
experience sealed Anne’s 
decision to pursue music. “‘I 
probably wouldn’t have gone 
into music,’ she says, ‘‘if I 
hadn’t had the chance to per- 
form with the orchestra.’ It 
gave her her first chance to 
see serious musicians in a full- 
size orchestra. There was no 
Atlantic Symphony then per- 
forming in New Brunswick. 

When John and Anne 
married 13 years ago after 
returning to Canada to 
complete their bachelor of 
music degrees at the 
University of Toronto—Anne 
had studied in Philadelphia 
but switched to Eastman 
before they both decided 
university in the U.S. cost too 
much—they managed to live 
nicely on $4,000 a year, 
performing occasionally with 
the Hamilton Philharmonic 
and the National Ballet and 
giving private lessons. 

Finding challenging work 
never seemed a problem. 
Through the years, they 
travelled to Europe with 
Jeunesses Musicales, a world 
youth orchestra, took lessons 
abroad, performed with the 
Vancouver Symphony. 
*“We’ve both been pretty 
successful,’ John says. ‘‘It 
seems we were always 
positive about getting jobs.’ 
Now things aren’t as easy, 
but they still count on good 
days ahead in Halifax with a 
Halifax-based symphony. 
*“We’d like a good orchestra 
here,’ John says. 

—Roma Senn 
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Bookshop 
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Atlantic Canada’s 
Only Exclusively 
Canadian Bookshop 
* fiction 
* periodicals 
* non-fiction 
* children’s books 
* Acadian literature 
(English and French) 
Special Orders and 
Mail Orders Welcomed 


Old Red Store 
Historic Properties 
Halifax 
423-7528 


Step into The Henry House 
and the magic of the early 
1800's surrounds you. 


We offer fine, traditional 
foods and the elegance of a 
bygone era. 


HENRY HOUSE 


DINING ROOM 
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In which an intrepid Haligonian, 
clearly under the influence of 
Thomas Mann, sails across the 
harbor and discovers that, ‘yes, 
there 1s gastronomic 


Life in 
Dartmouth 


H: Aschenbach stood wearily 

on the jetty gazing across the har- 
bor to the fabled spires and towers of 
Dartmouth. He had dreamt so often 
of this moment as he lived out his 
dreary life in Halifax. But now that 
the ship was approaching, now that he 
was at last at the point of actually go- 
ing to Dartmouth, a sudden apprehen- 
sion seized his heart. Would his health 
be robust enough for a sea journey? 
Would he understand the language 
and folkways of the strange people 
who inhabited that legendary city? 
Worst of all, would he be disappointed 
by what he found? Would his voyage 
be for naught? 

As the muscled boatmen strained at 
the taut ropes, their swarthy, scowling 
faces suddenly lit up by the flashes of 
their brilliant smiles, Herr Aschenbach 
resolved at once to go with them, to 
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risk all, to sail to Dartmouth. The 
crossing was, as he had feared, tiring, 
but Herr Aschenbach eventually found 
his sea legs. Braced by the ocean 
breezes, he was actually whistling a bit 
of Mahler when the ship docked. So 
this was Dartmouth. 

Naturally, there was not a porter to 
be had, but, with a gathering sense of 
excitement, he was directed to his 
destination, the Clipper II restaurant. 
Actually, it was not as difficult to find 
as he had feared; indeed, it was 
located in the same building where he 
had landed. 

As he entered the restaurant for 
lunch, Herr Aschenbach noticed a 
Polish family sitting in the corner, 
dressed all in summer whites. He ig- 
nored them, for he was very hungry. 
The ‘‘hostess’’ (for such is their ap- 
pellation in Dartmouth) cheerfully 
rattled off the Special Catch of the 
Day at such a speed that Herr 
Aschenbach was scarcely able to 
decipher that it had something to do 
with haddock and almonds. Em- 
boldened, he decided to try whatever 
the jolly hostess proposed. After all 
this was a holiday, wasn’t it? 

The view back to his native shore 
was truly magnificent. Already, he felt 
a slight pang of nostalgia. But he 
sternly fought the mood by ordering a 
starter: Artichokes, asparagus and 
mushrooms with Our Own Homemade 
Mayonnaise. The mushrooms were 
fresh, but Herr Aschenbach did not 
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entirely approve of the local custom of 
mixing and matching fresh vegetables 
with canned. Still, there was much to 
be said for Our Own Homemade 
Mayonnaise. 

The haddock was pleasantly pan 
fried, though perhaps it had lingered 
in the pan a little longer than was 
good for it. By now Herr Aschenbach 
had been joined by Herr R., a 
delightful acquaintance of his youth 
whom he had encountered on the 
ship. Herr R. had chosen mackerel, a 
fiendishly difficult fish to deal with, 
and the chef had done it justice. 
There was not a trace of the tiresome 
oiliness customarily. associated with 
this creature. | 

By now, Herr Aschenbach was feel- 
ing quite restored, and he plunged 
into a carrot cake with honey yogurt 
sauce, while Herr R. dove into a 
mocha pudding, which turned out to 
have more of the consistency of créme 
caramel than pudding. Both were pro- 
nounced satisfactory, if nothing 
special, by the old friends. 

By the time coffee arrived, an hour 
and a half had slipped away most 
pleasantly. Herr Aschenbach could feel 
himself sinking luxuriantly into the 
slower, older ways of Dartmouth. He 
called for the bill, which, with an 
aperitif and a half-litre of the house 
white, came to $40 for two. 

As he sat back expansively, slowly 
finishing his coffee, noting the plea- 
sant furnishing of the restaurant, its 
agreeable wooden wainscoting, the 
old-fashioned wallpaper, the space 
cleverly broken up by plants, the 
splendid views of the harbor available 
from every table, Herr Aschenbach 
found himself in a generous and relax- 
ed mood. Yes, he decided to himself, 
there was life in Dartmouth, and the 
lunch had been worth the trip. 

—John Godfrey 
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EURO MOBEL STUDIO 


QUALITY EUROPEAN WALL UNITS 


A new living space concept for your home utilizing 
contemporary, German-designed, modular wall units 
in oak, teak, pine and mahogany finishes. 


Complete in-home design service available. 


Now on display at: 


ARGYLE 
aati. PINE: 


1588 Argyle Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Canada, B3J 2B3 
(902) 421-1900 


Watch for the new 
EURO MOBEL STUDIO 


location opening in downtown 
Halifax in August '83! 








...quality and service 
makes the difference 






... provides a full line of quality building 
material for all your projects — large or 
small. 


BUILDERS 
MARKET 












YG BEE, ie .. .provides a full line of quality 
aS pee BUILDERS hardware, power tools, hand 
el MARKET tools for professional or 


+ stelele 
or atetete 


A) handyman. 
\ “ad “S : 


UILDERS 
MARKET 









...provides a fully qualified staff, for per- 
sonalized in-store service. 










UILDERS _ ... Provides a ‘no charge” Estimating Service for all home 


building, remodelling, redecorating, from Kitchen Cabinets to 
| MARKET Lock-Wood ‘‘Custom Fit’’ Windows. 





BUILDERS ..provides “‘no charge’’ material delivery in Metro in- 


MARKET cluding the added convenience of Boom Truck Service. 


...quality and service 


is the difference 







UILDERS 
MARKET 
899 Portland Street 


Convenient Credit Terms Now Available 
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painting exhibit. Aug. 23-28: Gallery 
II, Darlene Shiels, paintings. Aug. 
30-Sept. 4: Gallery I, Marilyn 
Kellough and Barb Fields, paintings. 
1889 Granville Street. 422-7381, Ext. 
184. Hours: Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m. - 5 
p.m.; Lhurs., 11 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sun., 
1) a.m.-3 D-m.. 

Art Gallery of Nova Scotia. Aug. 
through Sept. 18: In the Main 
Gallery, The Painter and the Printer: 
Robert Motherwell’s Graphics. 79 
graphic works dating from 1942 to 
1980. Organized by the American 
Federation of the Arts. In the perma- 
nent collection of the gallery, an ex- 
hibition of 18th, 19th and early 20th 
century Nova Scotia works. In the 
Mezzanine Gallery, one of a series of 
exhibitions featuring private N.S. col- 
lections. 6152 Coburg Road (Coburg 
& LeMarchant). Hours: Mon., Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat., 10 a.m. - 5:30 p.m.; 
Thurs., 10 a.m. - 9 p.m.; Sun., 12 
p.m. - 5:30 p.m. Phone 424-7542. 
Dalhousie Art Gallery. August 12 - 
Exhibition entitled Ernest Lawson 
(1873-1939) From Nova Scotia Collec- 
tions. The display will include 36 land- 
scape paintings by this native Nova 
Scotian whose work is best known in 
the U.S. The public is invited to at- 
tend the opening reception at 8 p.m. 
Phone 424-2403, Dalhousie campus. 
Hours: Tues.-Fri., 11 8 m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat.-Sun., 1 p.m.-5 p 

Mount Saint Vincwat Litivereity Art 
Gallery. Through Aug. 21. 
Downstairs: Paradise. Photographs by 
Lewis and Bluesinger, Dickson, Porter 
and Sanagan. Organized by the Stills 
Division of the National Film Board, 
Ottawa. Upstairs: Nova Scotia Crafts 
IT. Robin Muller: Fibre. Outside: 
Nova Scotia Crafts IIT. Joyce Chown: 
Nets and other Barriers. Bedford 
Highway, 443-4450. Hours: Mon.- 





ART GALLERIES 


Anna Leonowens Gallery (N.S. Col- 
lege of Art & Design.) Aug. 9-14: 
Gallery I. Barbara Lounder, installa- 
tion. Aug. 16-21: Gallery I. Laura 
Millard and Brian Meehan, painting 
exhibit. Gallery II, Bill MacDonell, 


When in Dartmouth 


take a moment to drift away on the pleasures 
of good food at the water’s edge. Clipper II, 
elegant but informal, a place where you 

can feel at ease. 


For reservations call: 466-3100 
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DINNER THEATRE 








Fri., 9 a.m.-> p.m.; Lues. till 9 p.m.; 
Sat. & Sun., |Z p.m.-5 p.m.. 

TUNS, School of Architecture 
Gallery. Mid-August through Sept. 
Exhibition of student works (all 
years). Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.. For 
further information, call 429-8300. 


CLUB DATES 


Teddy’s: Piano bar at Delta Barr- 
ington Hotel. August 1-September 3. 
Mark Labell plays for your enjoy- 
ment. Open Monday through Satur- 
day. Happy hour between 5 and 7 
daily. Entertainment between 9 and 1 
a.m. nightly. 

The Village Gate: 534 Windmill 
Road, Dartmouth. Mostly rock bands. 
Aug. 1-6, Southside; Aug. 8-13, Rox; 
Aug. 15-20, Mainstreet; Aug. 22-27, 
Intro; Aug. 29-Sept. 3, Tense. Hours: 
Mon.-Wed., 10 a.m. - 11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m. - 12:30 a.m. 
The Network Lounge: 1546 Dresden 
Row, Halifax. Aug. 1-6, Blaze; Aug. 
8-13, White Noise; Aug. 15-20, The 
Hits; Aug. 29-Sept. 3, Blue Oil. Most 
are out-of-province rock bands. Net- 
work hours: Monday through Satur- 
day till 2 a.m. 

The Ice House Lounge: 300 Prince 
Albert Road, Dartmouth. Top-40 
bands nightly. Aug. 1-6, Track; Aug. 
8-13, Southside; Aug. 22-27, Riser; 
Aug. 29-Sept. 3, Rox. Hours: Mon.- 
Pri., 11:30 a.m. - 2 a.m. and Sat., 3 
p.m. - Z a.m. 


The Henry House. 1222 Barrington 
Street, presents a farcical version of 
Champlain’s Feast from the Order of 
Good Cheer. Called the Order of the 
Good Time, the show features 
historical and fictional characters with 
an original musical score. Tuesday 
through Saturday, 7 p.m. By reserva- 
tion only. Call 423-1309. 

Mount Playhouse. August 1, 3, 5, 8, 
10, 12: Alternating shows Monday, 
Wednesday, Fridays. Mondays feature 
two short plays, Good Neighbors and 
the Pleasure of Parting. Wednesdays 
offer Bertold Brecht’s The Elephant 
Calf and a comedy/melodrama, The 
Tenor by Frank Wedekind. On 
Fridays, Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, a 
comedy of sex and war. All perfor- 
mances in the PUB at Rosaria Centre 
on campus of Mount Saint Vincent 
University. For information, call 
443-4450, Ext. 339. 


CITYSTYLE 


IN CONCERT 


Dalhousie Arts Centre. Aug. 3-5: The 
Nylons perform at 8 p.m. in the 
Rebecca Cohn Auditorium. For ticket 
information, call 424-2298. 

Halifax Wanderers’ Grounds. Aug. 7: 
The Great Canadian Folk Music 
Express performs as part of Seawinds 
Celebration ’83. This outdoor concert 
features the Farvis Benoit Quartet, Ed 
McCurdy, Ladies Choice Bluegrass 
Band and Sandy Greenberg. Performers 
will begin at 1 p.m. and play until 11 
p.m. with an hour’s break for supper. 
For more ticket information, call 
429-7722. (In case of rain, the show 
will move indoors to the Metro 
Centre. ) 

Metro Centre. Aug. 14: Neil Sedaka 
in concert. One show only at 8 p.m. 
For ticket orders, call 421-8005. 


MOVIES 
National Film Board. Aug. 5-7: 
Canterbury Tales; Aug. 15-18: 
Decameron; Aug. 20-31: 1001 Arabian 
Nights. Directed by Pasolini these 
comprise The Trilogy of Life Stories. 
Times: 7 and 9:30 p.m. 1657 Bar- 
rington Street. For more information, 
call 426-6010. 
Dalhousie Art Gallery Screenings. 
Aug. 16: Pictures from the 1930s. Film 
about art and artists in Canada in the 
Thirties. And Paraskeva Clark: Por- 
trait of the Artist as an Old Lady. 
Repeat screening of recently com- 
pleted Canadian film on Canadian ar- 
tist Paraskeva Clark. Time: 8 p.m. 
Call 424-2403 for more information. 
Rebecca Cohn Auditorium. Aug. 7: 
M*A*S*H 1969. Directed by Robert 
Altman, this hit comedy inspired 
television’s longest running antiwar 
series; Aug. 14: The Conductor, 1979. 
The return of one of the world’s 
greatest orchestra conductors to the 
Polish town where he was born. 
English sub-titles; Aug. 21: Viva 
Maria. Brigitte Bardot and Jeanne 
Moreau as two music hall artists tour- 
ing South America at the turn of the 
century. 1965. English sub-titles; Aug. 
28: Ragtime. 1982. Starring James 
Cagney. Directed by Milos Forman. 
Showtimes: 8 p.m. For information, 
call 424-2298. 
Sir James Dunn Theatre Aug. 2: 
Casablanca, starring Bogart and 
Bergman; Aug. 16: The African Queen, 
with Bogart and Hepburn. Showtimes: 
8 p.m. (the final in a 4-part Bogart 
festival). Phone, 453-2277. Dalhousie 
Arts Centre. 
Wormwood’s Dog and Monkey 
Cinema. Aug. 1-4: Breaker Morant, 
Australian; Aug. 5-7: Divine Madness, 
starring Bette Midler; Aug. 26-28: The 
Stationmaster’s Wife, directed by 
Fassbinder. Showtimes: 7 & 9:30 p.m. 
For information, call 422-3700. 1588 
Barrington St. 
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MUSEUMS 


Dartmouth Heritage Museum — 
Aug. 15-Sept. 3: Susan 

Crichton’s acrylics in museum art 
gallery. Plus museum display of 
models depicting Dartmouth then and 
now. Hours: Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m. - 9 
p.m; Sat., 9 a.m. - 5 p.m.: Sun., 2 
p.m. - 5 p.m. 

Nova Scotia Museum — Permanent 
exhibits feature displays of Micmac ar- 
tifacts, furniture manufactured in 
Nova Scotia, displays of rocks, 
minerals, fossils and marine life. The 
temporary exhibit focuses on a collec- 
tion of china brought to the colonies by 
the early settlers. This includes one of 
the oldest ceramic collections in 
Canada. Also contains Chinese export 
porcelain. Aug. 7 and Aug. 28, 2 p.m.: 
Sunday Music by Nova Brass. A quintet 
of five, full-time music students present 
a variety of summer music. Aug. 18 & 
19: 11:30 a.m.-1:30 p.m. Seafood 
preparation. A representative from the 
Dept. of Fisheries and Oceans will 
prepare seafood dishes and distribute 
recipes. Free samples to museum 
visitors. Museum hours: Mon.-Sat., 
9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sun., 1 p.m.-5:30 
p.m.; 1747 Summer St. For more infor- 
mation on any of the above, call 
429-4610. 


SPORTS 


Track & Field — August 1: Dart- 
mouth Natal Day Road Races (2 and 
6 miles). Time: 8:15 a.m. Police sta- 


tion, Dartmouth. For information, call 


463-3557. Aug. 5-6: NSTFA provin- 
cial Championships and final Legion 
selection. Halifax/Dartmouth. Phone. 
425-5450 for more info. Aug. 6: Pro- 
vincial 20-km Road Race Champs — 
(selection race). Time: 6 p.m., 
Halifax. Aug. 9-10: Provincial Legion 
Team training camp — final prepara- 
tion, Halifax. For more information 
on any of the above events, contact 
the Track and Field Association of 
Nova Scotia at 425-5450. Aug. 6: 
Schooner 20-km run, Halifax, spon- 
sored by Aerobics First. For more in- 
formation, call 423-1470 or 423-3226. 


Canoeing — Aug. 1: Dartmouth Natal 


Day Regatta on Lake Banook. Time: 
12 noon. Aug. 3: Midget 1000M 
Championship Races on Lake Banook, 
Dartmouth. Time: 6 p.m. Aug. 6: 
Status Regatta on Lake Banook (Ban- 
tam A Status + Bantam & Midget B) 
Time: 10:30 a.m. Aug. 14: Non 
Status Regatta on Lake Banook. 10:30 
a.m. Aug. 17: Bantam 1000M Champ- 
ionships on Lake Banook. Time: 6 
p.m. Aug. 20: Sack-a-Wa Invitational 
Regatta, First Lake, Lower Sackville. 
Time: 11 a.m. Aug. 21: Atlantic Ban- 
tam Championships on Lake Banook. 
Time: 10:30 a.m. Aug. 27: Halifax 


Harbor Regatta on Hfx. harbor. Time: 
1:30 p.m. For more information on 
canoeing events, call 425-5450. 


THEATRE 


Dalhousie Arts Centre, Sir James 
Dunn Theatre. Aug. 9-14: Bruadair 
Productions presents Shylock, a 
musical based on The Merchant of 
Venice. Two matinees will be held on 
Aug. 12 and Aug. 14 at 2 p.m.; Aug. 
23-28: Arms and the Man by George 
Bernard Shaw. Performances at 8 p.m. 
Two matinees will be held—Aug. 26 
and Aug. 28. For more information, 
phone 424-2233. 

Kipawo Showboat Theatre Com- 
pany. Week of August 1: Presents the 
comedy Butterflies Are Free; week of 
August 8: Comedy Murder at the 
Howard Fohnson’s; weeks of August 15 
& 22: Musical Fiddler on the Roof. 
Showtimes Monday through Saturday, 
8:30 p.m. Located in The Bean 
Sprout Bldg., 1588 Barrington Street 
(2nd Floor). For ticket information, 
call 429-9090. 

Theatre Nova Scotia. Summer reper- 
tory features Mary, Mary by Jean 
Kerr; Mousetrap by Agatha Christie. A 
third play will be announced. 
Showtimes Tuesday through Saturday 
with curtain at 8:30 p.m. For ticket 
information, call 423-3867. Located 
4th Floor, Collins’ Court, Historic 
Properties. 
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Enclosed you will find a cheque or 
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money order for..... 


To: Noremac Industries 
ruler(s) @ $24.95 


(Tax and Postage Paid) 


digital clock in a multi purpose 
ruler. Impressive in the office, 
durable in the classroom, usefull at 
home and appreciated as a gift. 


— ORDER YOURS NOW — 
P.O. Box 2563, Dartmouth East BZW 4B7 
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ee Ree A Place For 
And About Children 


We carry a wide selection of 
books, toys, records and 
stickers. Over 50 workshops a 
year for children and adults as 
described in our Newsletter. 


1533 BIRMINGHAM ST. 
(off Spring Garden Road) 
Halifax, N.S. B3J 2J6 
Phone 423-7626 


OWL BRUG SCORE 
71 PORTLAND ST., DARTMOUTH 
IN THE ‘NEW’ DOWNTOWN 
- EXPERIENCE FRIENDLY, 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
IN THE “‘OLD” STYLE. 
ap QUALITY 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 





Wazles 


amt FREE DELIVERY IN DARTMOUTH 
IN BUSINESS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


Without your help, some 
people would spend a lifetime 
just sitting around 


Ask how you can help change a life. 
Contact, Nova Scotia Division, 
Canadian Paraplegic Association, 
5599 Fenwick Street, Halifax 423-1277 
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STOP& SHOP 


European Shoes 


Located 

in the Courtyard 

1569 DRESDEN ROW 423-1535 
Fine Selection of Boots, 
Shoes, Sandals, 

and Handbags. 

from Europe 


British 
Bill Fulton 
Seagull ...2334 
2914 Doug Smith Dr. 
Maritimes Halifax 


x 


Sales — New & Used 
Guaranteed Service and 
Genuine Parts for all 
Seagull Outboard Motors 





All roads lead to 

Dartmouth Inn 

125 MODERN UNITS 

MEETINGS & CONVENTION FACILITIES 
CAPTAINS TABLE DINING ROOM 
Open Daily 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
SAILLOFT LOUNGE 
Entertainment Nightly 

Maverick Room Steak House 

(Daily 5 p.m. to 11 p.m.) 

“Member of the Keddy’s Motor Inn Hotel Chain” 


Telex; 019-22550 





ates, 


Dartmouth Inn Phone: 469-0331 






YOU CAN OWN 
THIS PRIME RETAIL 





















Single unit ONLY $80.00 
Double unit (this ad) $150.00 


Lena Healy 
429-8090 
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much less academic. I wrote 1/8 Wheels 
quite pragmatically because I decided 
that I could put together as good an hour 
and a half as anybody,’ 

18 Wheels, a lyrical tribute to 
truckers, was ‘‘written cheap’’ in Gray’s 
words. He wrote, directed and acted in 
it as well as arranging the tour and driv- 
ing the company truck. The entire cost, 
including the tour, was $6,000 — a far 
cry from the $300,000 to $350,000 it cost 
to mount Billy Bishop on Broadway in 
1980. 18 Wheels unleashed a fury of in- 
spiration. Billy Bishop Goes to War was 
written by Gray and Peterson in 1978 and 


played to sellout crowds at its début in 


the Vancouver East Cultural . 
Centre. Rock and Roll fol- 
lowed quickly, opening in 1981 
in Ottawa’s National Arts | 
Centre. 

In 1981 as Gray rode the © 
crest of both Billy Bishop and — 
Rock and Roll, seven national — 
magazine articles, many more 
regional pieces and a host of | 
radio and television appear- 
ances paid homage to Cana- 
da’s new theatre great. ‘‘I was 
top of the pops then because 
I had two shows running. I 
had Billy Bishop on at the 
Royal Alex and I had Rock 
and Roll going at the same 
time?’ Gray was variously 
described as ‘‘Canada’s most 
gifted writer of musicals,’ the 
‘‘hottest new star on the Ca- 
nadian theatre scene’’ and yes, 
‘‘a national treasure?’ 

‘It’s got nothing to do 
with me at all?’ Gray says. 
“It’s all a journalistic trick 
because they’ve got to turn 
you into news and the news is 
that you’re either on your way | 
up or you’re on your way 
down. There’s no place in the 
news for a Picasso who just 
continues working until he’s 
91 and dies. Which is what 
everyone wants to do. So I 
don’t take it seriously”’ 

Gray is studiously unim- 
pressed with his success. He 
seems genuinely surprised when people 
compliment him on winning the Gover- 
nor-General’s award, for Billy Bishop. 
It’s clear that he wants the financial 
freedom but not the other trappings of 
power and success. He and his compa- 
nion, Beverlee Larson, and their seven- 
month-old son, Zachery, live in a modest 
house in Dunbar, a solid middle class 
Vancouver neighborhood. ‘‘This,?’ he 
declares gesturing around him, ‘“‘is the 
house that Billy Bishop bought.’ 

His quest for relative anonymity led 
Gray to settle in Vancouver rather than 
in the traditional theatrical centres of 
New York, Los Angeles or even Toronto. 
**A lot of people don’t even know I’m 
living here,’ he says, distinctly pleased 
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“lL can go for as long as six months without writi 
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about it. Gray has proved that you don’t 
have to leave all your roots behind to 
make it big in name and in pocket. His 
annual income is in the 30% tax bracket 
and he has earned $30,000 in royalties 
from Rock and Roll alone. Not enough 
to make Wayne Gretzky envious, but a 
fortune to most of the theatre commu- 
nity. Gray laughs at the possibility of a 
six-figure income, but with television 
panting on his doorstep that might not 
be far off. 

The only thing that may keep Gray 
from real wealth is that he detests the 
business side of the business. Larson 


confides that he literally gets sick to his 


ng a word” 


stomach when it comes to making deals. 
Gray’s friends know him as a man of 
great trust and loyalty, but those virtues 
can be a double-edged sword. He signed 
away the sound-track rights for an early 
play to an old friend. The contract, writ- 
ten on a cigarette package, turned out to 
be a bad one for Gray, but the friend 
held him to it anyway. Recently, he wrote 
a magazine article for a Vancouver pub- 
lication which won a National Magazine 
Award nomination. Gray relied on the 
magazine’s sense of fair play, but later 
discovered they had given him the same 
rate as a novice freelance writer. 

Gray has so many talents in so many 
areas it is difficult to call him one thing 
or another. He is a skilful director who 








is known as a perfectionist — pushing, 
prodding and goading a cast to strong 
performances. But he lacks sufficient pa- 
tience to concentrate on that discipline 
for very long. ‘‘I get mad at people when 
they don’t get things — which is not the 
right way to go about it. I remember 
when I first directed I thought you had 
to act tough, you had to be a Hitler?’ 

Gray’s voice, which crooned accom- 
paniment to Pete rson’s vocal acrobatics 
in Billy Bishop, is only average, but it has 
a balladeer’s warmth. Far more power- 
ful and moving is his piano playing. But, 
it is his songwriting which is his musical 
strength. Songs like ‘‘The Star of the 
Hollywood Grill’? from /8 
= Wheels would be very com- 
omercial for someone like 
=Dolly Parton if Gray chose to 
5**Gordon Lightfoot himself)?’ 

as Norman Young puts it. Un- 
fortunately for Dolly, Gray 
detests the record business. ‘‘I 
just couldn’t deal with people 
wearing gold chains,’ he says. 
Undoubtedly, the gem of 
Gray’s talent is his writing. 
Although he has only been at 
|. it for eight years he is already 
_ fondly creating little myths 
| about his work. ‘‘I don’t sit 
and stare at a blank piece of 
paper,’ he states grandly. ‘‘I 
can go for six months without 
writing a word just because I 
have nothing to write?’ When 
challenged, though, he admits 
it was way back in 1978 that 
he last took an extended 
break. ‘‘He works amazingly 
hard,’ Larson adds, ‘‘at least 
six days a week. He doesn’t 
get up at the crack of dawn. 
but he begins working at 10 
and doesn’t stop until eight in 
the evening?’ Even then she 
often has to drag him away 
from his typewriter. 

Gray maintains his high 
energy level by shifting from 
project to project. When he’s 
not rewriting (he’s rewritten 
Rock and Roll six times) he’s 
working on his first novel 
about Vancouver in the Seventies. It is 
about a city suffering from a Sixties 
hangover and a love affair with Ameri- 
can issues. ‘‘We are like people 
hallucinating. People in my neighbor- 
hood, for example, have vicious dogs to 
protect their property because of the high 
crime rate in Detroit and New York. It 
isn’t real, it doesn’t happen here. A lot 
of people in Canada think they’re living 
in the U.S. in some weird way. Canada 
is a little like an electronic or cultural 
opium den. We’re like heroin addicts 
who have a tremendously vivid im- 
aginary life when in fact they are wallow- 
ing around in their own shit-’ Gray 
believes the Sixties were a period when 
we celebrated American issues like the 
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Vietnam War and the blacks to the 
cadence of ‘‘stoned lyrics of alcoholic 
employees of American record 
companies.’ 

Another project in the works is his 
musical remake of the Greek anti-war 
play Lysistrata. In the play, which Gray 
hopes will open to coincide with the an- 
nual Vancouver peace march in May, 
1984, the women refuse to have sex with 
the men who go off to war. 

Gray cultivates a casual approach to 
life, and he would have you believe that 
the winds of fate have blown him from 
one stage and one project to the next. 
But, in fact, he is extraordinarily 
methodical about his work. He sets 
himself tasks designed to improve spe- 
cific skills. You Better Watch Out, You 
Better Not Die, his piece for Neptune, 
was an exercise in learning how to de- 
velop a plot and to prove that he could 
write a play without music. It’s also the 
first time Gray 
won’t be directing 
the début of one of 
his plays. 

Hard work and 
a life that clicks 
along faster than 
most people could 
tolerate have re- 
moved all traces of 
the fat boy in John § 
Gray. He’s lean and ¥ 
lithe thanks to a 
regime of running 
and weight lifting. 
here's). :even a 
rather sinister and 
brooding look to 
him these days, 
particularly when 
he’s still — which 
isn’t often. When 
he’s making a 
point, Gray is the 
picture of intensity 
and animation. 
And when he gets angry or excited, the 
words fly out so quickly his brain races 
several sentences ahead of his tongue. 
Getting Gray excited is simple. The 
Canadian Culture Problem works just 
fine as an ice breaker. 

‘‘We assume that we’re uninteresting. 
But, if you can’t make it at home, you 
can’t make it anywhere,’ he ex- 
postulates. ‘‘If people won’t buy it at 
home, they won’t buy it in the States. 
Foreigners find us exotic. The things they 
consider interesting about our culture are 
the things we find banal. We don’t call 
a film about New York parochial. Some- 
how, New York has the right to write 
about itself whereas Truro doesn’t. With 
New York, it’s charismatic, with Truro 
it’s parochial. I don’t think that’s true. 
I think that’s an old wives’ tale?’ 

Any lingering sense that Broadway 
was the golden ring was thoroughly ex- 


orcized when Gray and Peterson landed 
in Times Square with Billy Bishop in 
1980. ‘‘It was weird being there,’ Gray 
says. ‘‘But not like it was the big time. 
It was supposed to be the big time but 
it was just another show:’ Billy Bishop 
on Broadway was a critical success, 
drawing raves from all the important 
critics and winning Peterson the Clarence 
Derwent award for the best new actor on 
Broadway. The accolades, however, were 
a prelude to a kick in the stomach. ‘‘It 
got great reviews after opening night at 
Sardi’s and the very next day they were 
talking about closing it down,’ Gray 
remembers with a grimace. ‘‘You really 
feel battered, like you’ve been hit by a 
car. We thought we’d done everything 
you had to do to be a hit. We always 
thought if you got good reviews you’d 
be there. You can put on a great face all 
you want but you feel awful. You feel 


bruised and battered and kind of 











Seven- month- old Zachery shares his ather’s - affinity or music 


fragile.’ 

Billy Bishop didn’t last in New York, 
although a three-month run on and later 
off Broadway is hardly a bomb. Most 
point to the theatre (too large for such 
an intimate production) and the timing 
(too late for the Tony awards and the 
season for serious theatre goers) as the 
reasons why Billy Bishop didn’t make it 
all the way. But, when all the post 
mortems are over, executive producer 
Mike Nichols (The Graduate, Carnal 
Knowledge, Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf and The Odd Couple), who im- 
proved the play immensely with his re- 
write suggestions, miscalculated its ap- 
peal to the tourist and regular trade. 
Things had changed on Broadway. Tic- 
ket prices doubled, leading customers to 
overlook unknown plays in favor of ex- 
travaganzas. ‘‘It’s cultural or spiritual 
souvenir hunting of some kind and that’s 


why people go to Broadway,’ Gray says 
in disgust. ‘“They bring hits to Broadway 
like 42nd Street and Cats. Big, high pro- 
file, expensive productions. Or, you can 
get to see Elizabeth Taylor and Richard 
Burton live. It doesn’t matter that the 
play is a stinky production. It’s like 
you’ve been blessed or touched the holy 
grail or some damn thing”’ It was sou- 
venir hunting that killed Billy Bishop. 
**Say you’re from New Jersey. Are you 
going to go home and brag that you saw 
a play on Broadway with two obscure 
Canadians about an unknown Canadian 
war hero? You’re not going to do it!’’ 
Even so, Billy came very close to being 
a hit and Gray had the satisfaction of 
having stars like Ruth Gordon weeping 
with delight over the play. 

Billy Bishop has been produced in 
Germany, France, England, Denmark 
and in more American theatres than 
spies can apenas but he still feels a 

seme few pangs for his 
sfirst hit. ‘‘God 
knows what the 
: = Yanks are doing 
= with it. I have no 
idea what they are 
doing with that 
play in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. I strong- 
ly suspect that they 
aren’t particularly 
interested in the 
ironies of the play 
and are tending to 
do it like a boy’s 
story or as ‘warisa 
bad thing’ Well, 
hell — what are | 
you supposed to 
do? You’ve got to 
let the child leave 
home. Besides,’ he 
adds, suspiciously 
serious about the 
comparison, ‘‘how 
many people do 
Bhalcsmcare and really get it?’’ 

Gray’s only 36, but he’s been called 
a late bloomer because he wasn’t penning 
sensational hits at 21. It took him 29 
years to come up with an idea for a play, 
and now he has so many ideas he doesn’t 
have time for them all. Gray wants to be 
a literary Picasso, working until he’s 91, 
then dropping dead. He will probably do 
just that because he sees writing as a 
career. ‘‘Interviews,’ he says, referring 
to the dozens of journalists pestering him 
for quotes, ‘‘are all part of the job’’ 

Before he’s through, Gray will prob- 
ably have touched almost every conceiv- 
able literary form. Even Hollywood, 
despite his adamant denial, might tempt 
him some day. Fortunately, Canada has 
him for life and, as long as John Gray 
continues to be appalled at the idea of 
being a national treasure, he might just 
turn into one. 
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Getting pampered in the land 
of golden fantasies 





Where else but sunny southern California, which gave the world hot 
tubs, sensitivity training, Jesus cults and frozen yogurt? 


By Martin Knelman 


he atmosphere on the plane to Los 

Angeles was festive enough. Air 

Canada gave everyone free drinks 
to make up for the anxiety of the pre- 
ceding few days; cheap tickets to that 
golden land which looms so large in the 
fantasies of winter-weary Canadians had 
inspired a rush of panic buying and fist- 
fights at the ticket counters. 

Days before takeoff, the dream trip 
for those lucky enough to get the cheap 
tickets had been threatened by a U.S. 
government agency, and it was less than 
24 hours before takeoff that passengers 
on our flight learned we would indeed be 
allowed to go. When we stepped off the 
plane in Los Angeles, the palm trees were 
drenched in sunlight. Surely this was a 
sign that God was in his heaven and all 
was right in Lotusland. How could we 
know that was the last of the sun we 
would see for days? 

Was the U.S. government prepared 
to go to any lengths to persecute Cana- 
dians? Had the Americans deliberately 
arranged weather that would make us all 
wish we had stayed home? According to 
the newspapers, Queen Elizabeth, who 
was visiting California as we arrived, had 
professed her enjoyment of stormy 
weather. My own attitude was con- 
siderably less gracious. 

We picked up our rental car and 
headed for Palm Springs. Cruising the 
freeways may be as good a way as any 
of getting your sociocultural bearings in 
this part of the world. Southern Cali- 
fornia is not only the land of sunshine, 
palm trees and movie studios, not only 
the testing ground that gave the world 
hot tubs, sensitivity training, Jesus cults, 
frozen yogurt and Ronald Reagan. It’s 
also the last frontier, the place where the 
land stops, where the Joad family in 
Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath wanted 
to get to, where unsettling numbers of 
latter-day gypsies live in rented houses, 
in case they change their minds and re- 
turn to wherever they came from. A 
startling number of those who liked it 
well enough to stay are Canadian; about 
one million Canadians live within 100 
miles of Los Angeles, and they have their 
own subculture, including broadcasts of 
| CBC radio’s Sunday Morning and As It 
Happens on an L.A. station. 

According to Joan Didion, the 
quintessential California writer, par- 
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ticipation in the freeway experience ‘‘re- 
quires a total surrender, a concentration 
so intense as to seem a kind of narcosis, 
a rapture-of-the-freeway.’ Didion and 
other Californians find it a mystical ex- 
perience. I, in my Canadian naiveté, 
called it heavy traffic. 

A Hollywood director I know who 
specializes in satiric comedies once ex- 
plained to me his theory about the effect 
of the sun on California lifestyles: If you 
get too much sun, your brain gets baked. 
Someone comes along and suggests that 
eating carrots will make you a sexier per- 
son. Because your brain has been sof- 
tened by the sun, you tend to believe it. 

There is no more laid-back place for 
letting your brain get baked than Palm 
Springs. It takes two hours to get there, 
driving east from L.A. We were struck 
by the vastness of the arid landscape, 
with its water-starved sand hills and huge 
cactus plants. The main streets of the city 
seemed curiously unreal, because they 
loomed like studio backdrops against the 
utter emptiness of the desert landscape. 
Palm Springs hits you like a few stream- 
ing ribbons of sprawling, commercial 
raucousness afloat in a timeless silent 
plain. One thing the city isn’t set up for 
is rain; it happens so rarely that the 
streets haven’t been built to drain. When 
heavy rains do come, the streets flood, 
and you think twice before driving even 
a few miles. What we needed, while wait- 
ing for the rain to stop, was instant 
paradise in a central location. 

We found our perfect refuge at La 
Siesta Villas, a quiet hotel which is so low- 
key you can’t tell at first glance that it is a 
hotel. You can tell immediately that it’s a 
hideaway by the total privacy of the units; 
each is enshrouded in vines and flowers, 
and each has a high walled-in patio. Sandi 
Wilson, who manages La Siesta Villas 
with her husband, Gerry, establishes a 
personal relationship with her guests. 
While discussing the kind of touches her 
clients appreciate, she taps her phenomen- 
ally long nails (each one individually 
hand-painted by the Michelangelo of the 
fingernail world, who drops in to do them 
in Sandi’s office because Sandi can’t leave 
the office) on the desk. 

‘Tl was sitting here once when Fred 
Astaire came in and did a little soft-shoe?’ 
she recalls. Other Hollywood celebrities 
have also been drawn to the place by its 
promise of quiet. Among the regulars are 


writer Ray Bradbury, singer Bette Midler 
and actors Richard Benjamin and Paula 
Prentiss. Some people, like a prosperous, 
elderly couple from Philadelphia, rent by 
the month and come back every year. 
‘‘Most people look upon La Siesta as 
their private hideaway, and they don’t 
want to share it?’ says Sandi. ‘‘We guard 
that privacy and try to give them a lot of 
extra pampering. All our villas have 
private lines, and we don’t give out the 
phone numbers. You could be here for a 
month without being seen’’ 

We weren’t expecting to be besieged 
by hordes of autograph-hunters, but the 
hideaway ambience suited us just fine. 
The minute the rain stopped, we tried the 
jacuzzi, and when the rain resumed, we 
sat by the fireplace reading our books or 
watching old MGM musicals on TV. 
After 48 hours of blissful tranquillity, we 
felt ready for anything. 

Palm Springs must be one of the 
most celebrity-mad spots in the world. 
There are streets named after movie stars 
— Frank Sinatra, Bob Hope — and even 
one named after former U.S. president 
Gerald Ford, who lives in Rancho 
Mirage, the new desert haven 10 miles 
down the road, which is for people too 
exclusive even for Palm Springs. One of 
the more grotesque tourist attractions is 
a bus tour (led by a former policeman) 
past the homes currently or formerly oc- 
cupied by Elvis Presley, Jack Benny, Zsa 
Zsa Gabor, Dean Martin, Mary Pick- 
ford, Walter Winchell and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. And it comes as no sur- 
prise that the high point of the Desert 
Museum is a room filled with the collec- 
tion of the late William Holden, which 
could hold its own with the Tut show. 

The Palm Springs Spa Hotel and 
Mineral Springs was once a shrine for the 
Cahuilla Indians, who claimed the 
springs had magical powers to cure ill- 
ness. Today it caters to well-heeled 
tourists who have flocked there to ‘‘take 
the waters.’ The full treatment includes 
several outdoor pools, 30 indoor sunken 
Roman swirlpools (fed from the springs) 
plus a baffling variety of steam rooms. 

If you crave more dramatic changes 
of climate, try the Palm Spring Aerial 
Tramway, which whisks you from Chino 
Canyon (2,643 feet above sea level) to the 
snowy wilderness of Mount San Jacinto 
(8,516 feet). If you’re scared of cable cars 
and prefer a more primitive, less expen- 
sive trip through the elements, a local In- 
dian tribe invites you (for $1) to drive 
into one of its canyons and commune 
with nature. 

If you’re going to California with 
children, as we were, a trip to Disneyland 
is inescapable, so you may as well make 
it work for you. The prospect of a day 
at Disneyland can be the bribe with 
which you keep the kids on their best be- 
havior for the rest of the trip. We knew 
our day at old Walt’s playground was go- 
ing to be blessed when the sun emerged 
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for the first time in days. We were so 
grateful, in fact, that not even the news 
that most of Fantasyland was closed for 
renovations could alter our bubbly 
mood. That still left Tomorrowland, Ad- 
ventureland, Frontierland and Main 
Street U.S.A. to explore. We took a pass 
on the Haunted Mansion, which our six- 
year-old, a Disneyland veteran, decided 
would be too scary for his three-year-old 
sister, a Disneyland novice. More her 
speed was It’s a Small World, a subter- 
ranean boat ride which took us on a 
simulated world pilgrimage while play- 
ing endless choruses of the same cheery 
song. We also lingered at Pirates of the 
Caribbean and Mission to Mars before 
deciding, to paraphrase a Jane Austen 
character, that Disneyland had delighted 
us quite long enough. 

Another wonderful California attrac- 
tion for children is San Diegeo’s famous 
zoo. In a lush setting in Balboa Park, the 
zoo houses over 3,400 wild animals — 
one of the world’s largest collections. It’s 
especially famous for its exotic species: 
Koalas, kiwis, Przewalski’s horses from 
Mongolia, pigmy chimps and Galapagos 
tortoises. The animals are kept mostly in 
barless moated enclosures that resemble 
their natural habitats. (Wild Animal 
Park, an 1,800-acre preserve and African 
village, a half-hour drive from down- 
town, is an offshoot of the zoo.) The zoo 
itself is slightly overwhelming in its range 
of offerings, and you could spend days 
exploring it. We opted for the introduc- 
tory bus tour, which takes 40 minutes, 
and features an entertaining guide who 
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Palm Springs: Afloat in a timeless, silent plain 


seems to have an intimate relationship 
with each animal on his route. 

There are many sensible family hotels 
such as the Bahia, overlooking Mission 
Bay, but if you want an unforgettable 
mini-holiday in fairytale surroundings, 
head for the splendid Hotel del Cor- 
onado just outside San Diego. This is a 
spectacular seaside haven whose ginger- 
bread architecture you may have ogled 
in The Stuntman. It wasn’t surprising 
that the Queen discreetly avoided the 
place, since it was at the Del Coronado 
that her uncle, the Duke of Windsor, 
first encountered the scandalous Wallis 
Simpson. But we knew better than the 
Queen: With its fabulous atmosphere 
and its sense of history, Coronado was 
the ideal place for a complete retreat. 
The hotel is the focal point for the com- 
munity of Coronado, which is on a pen- 
insula jutting out from San Diego itself. 
Crossing the bridge from the city you get 
your first glimpse of the hotel — a cas- 
tle animated with turrets, hand-carved 
pillars and splendid Victorian ginger- 
bread. Built in 1887, and conceived as the 
last of the great 19th-century seaside 
resort hotels, the Del was designated a 
national historic landmark in 1977. 

In the hotel’s early years, the Astors, 
Vanderbilts, Tiffanys and Armours were 
regular guests. Ten U.S. presidents have 
visited it, and in 1970 Richard Nixon 
gave a State dinner there for the presi- 
dent of Mexico. Today the place still 
works its magic; the mood of enchant- 
ment is maintained during leisurely 
strolls through the superb lobby with its 

2 Old-world ambi- 

ence, along the 

2 gleaming terraces, 
m<past the tennis 

> courts and out to a 

= spectacularly un- 

i= spoiled stretch of 
” beach and the vast 
Pacific. 

San Diego is less 
than a_ half-hour 
drive from the Mex- 
ican border, but the 
Mexican influence 
is surprisingly min- 
imal. The city has a 
wonderful climate 
— slightly balmier 
in winter than L.A. 
and without the 
smog and extreme 
heat that make 
L.A. summers op- 
pressive. Driving 
north from San 
Diego to L.A., you 
can stop for various 
tourist attractions 
along the way: 
Laguna Beach with 
its artists’ colony; 
that great retired 
ocean vessel The 
Queen Mary (now a 
landlocked curiosity 
at Long Beach); 


Disneyland and Marineland. But our 
first stop was the charming seaside 
town of La Jolla (pronounced ‘‘luh- 
hoy-ya’’), which is virtually a suburb 
of San Diego. Here we gazed at old 
forms of ocean life while visiting the 
Scripps Aquarium Museum at the Uni- 
versity of California’s Institution of 
Oceanography. La Jolla also boasts a 
surprising variety of charming restaur- 
ants (including a Peruvian one), and 
the seaside hotel La Valencia whose 
restful gardens and stunning pink 1920s 
Spanish facade make it an architec- 
tural landmark. 

For our last stop we chose a hotel in 
Santa Monica, so the children could see 
the ocean when they woke up, and we 
could inspect what remained of the Santa 
Monica pier. It’s only a 20-minute drive 
to Beverly Hills, the world capital of 
golden fantasy and expensive hanging 
out. There you can gawk at sun- 
drenched estates on lush boulevards; or 
window-shop along Rodeo Drive, which 
lives up to its billing as the richest street 
in the world with stores that take glamor 
to ridiculous extremes; or stroll through 
the lobby of the Beverly Wilshire Hotel, 
the headquarters of West Coast chic. 
Just west of Beverly Hills is Westwood, 
where the style is a bit more relaxed, and 
you can actually walk from one place to 
another. Westwood offers, among other 
amenities, the campus of UCLA, book- 
stores suitable for browsing, almost any 
current movie you might care to see, 
and a variety of charming, not-too- 
expensive restaurants, such as the Mus- 
tache Café, where we lingered over a 
long lunch. 

If you’re interested in more serious 
cuisine, L.A. has some of the world’s 
greatest restaurants. Among my favor- 
ites are Scandia (Scandinavian) in 
Hollywood, the Ristorante Chianti 
(Italian) on Melrose Boulevard, and 
Jack’s at the Beach (quintessentially West 
Coast) in Santa Monica. 

On the last day of the trip we spent 
a wonderful afternoon visiting friends in 
Malibu. Their home, high above the sea 
on a protected piece of ground, hadn’t 
been threatened even by the storm of the 
preceding week. Our hostess, a refugee 
from Nova Scotia, and her husband, a 
writer from Ireland, both felt at home 
as long as they could hear the ocean 
roar. 

The sun was warm, and we ate lunch 
on the terrace. We were leaving the next 
day, and we realized this was our first 
taste of southern California as paradise. 
Everyone felt sure that the tempest was 
over, and the weather outlook was 
glorious. To the north, 200 miles past 
Malibu, was the most breathtaking drive 
in the world, through Big Sur country, 
with the mountains on one side and the 
sea on the other. But time had run out, 
and we had to leave the golden fantasies 
behind. Air Canada was ready to take us 
back to Grim Reality. I felt: like Moses 
looking at the Promised Land he wasn’t 
meant to enter. 
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WITH A TRAILER? 








STAY AT THE LARGEST 
AND BEST CAMPSITE 


IN THE REGION. 

93 sites, water, sewer and elec- 
trical hookups, $10 per night, 39 
unserviced sites $8, and tent 
sites $4. Four washroom/ 
shower buildings. Social Cen- 
tre, playgrounds, boat rentals, 
heated swimming pool, golf, 
fishing, children’s farm, horse- 
back riding, botanic park, 
theatres, library and university 
all close by. All within 4,000 acre 
C.A. Pippy Park within the City 
of St. John’s. Open May to 
November. 


Information (709) 737-3655 
year round. C.A. Pippy Park at 
Nagle’s Hill, P.O. Box 8861, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
A1B 3T2 
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FRENCH FOLK FESTIVAL, AUG 6 & 7 
CAPE ST. GEORGE, Port-au-Port Peninsula, 
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Is transportation subsidy-money well spent? 


If the Eastern Crow flies, 


will Atlantic jobs go, too? 


Cuts in Ottawa’s eastern shipping subsidies would spell disaster, 
Atlantic buinessmen say. But whom do the subsidies really help? 


transportation manager at M.W. 

Graves and Co.’s giant produce- 
processing plant at Berwick, N.S., can 
see the labor of a decade about to 
disappear. 

Graves ships seven of every 10 cases 
of fruit juice it produces to supermarkets 
in Montreal and Toronto. Those sales 
were the reason the company expanded 
substantially when it rebuilt its plant 
after a fire in 1981. They’re responsible 
for 180 of the 250 jobs on Graves’ pro- 
duction line. Now, Dalton is afraid the 
markets, the expansion and the jobs may 
all be in danger. 

“It’s taken us 10 years to get into that 
marketplace;’ he fumes. ‘‘We would lose 
it in one year if the subsidies were cut?’ 

Those subsidies are the ones being de- 
bated in virtually every executive suite in 
Atlantic Canada: The 10% to 30% of 
certain truck, rail and sea shipping costs 
Ottawa pays under a pair of federal acts 
frequently referred to as the ‘‘Eastern 
Crow,’ after the historic Crows Nest 
Pass Agreement for freight rates for 
western grain. The villain, in Dalton’s 
eyes, is federal Transport Minister Jean- 
Luc Pepin, who has ordered a study of 
the subsidies with the evident intention 
of reducing them. 

If Graves (a subsidiary of Stokely- 
Van Camp Inc.) lost the subsidies, the 
Berwick packing plant would close lines 
it now devotes to sales out of the region. 
‘“We have to hit home on what it means 
in lost jobs?’ Dalton says. ‘‘We simply 
would not be able to produce the product 
here.’ 


Fos Dalton is a worried man. The 


The consequences wouldn’t stop at 
the Graves plant gates. ‘‘There is hardly 
a farm in the [Annapolis] Valley that 
would not be affected;’ Dalton warns. 
‘‘Many would have to cut back by the 
70% we export.’ 

Everett Dalton’s is only one of many 
business voices that have been raised 
lately in defence of the Eastern Crow. 
David Ganong, president of Ganong 
Brothers Ltd., candy makers in St. 
Stephen, N.B., intimates his company 
might be forced to move to Ontario if 
the subsidies were removed. National Sea 
Products’ transportation manager 
Michael Scheibmayr warns that cutting 
off subsidies ‘‘might have irreparable ef- 
fects’’ on the already-battered fishing in- 
dustry. The Atlantic Provinces Chamber 
of Commerce, the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Maritime Lum- 
ber Bureau, Nova Scotia Development 
Minister Roland Thornhill and the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labor have all 
joined the chorus in defence of the 
subsidies. 

Transportation subsidies — inside the 
region and between Atlantic and central 
Canada — date to 1927 and have been 
modified frequently since. As they stand 
now, virtually everything travelling from 
the region by commercial carrier to 
points west of Lévis, Que., gets a flat 
30% subsidy from the feds on the cost 
incurred east of Lévis. As well, certain 
products moving on the same route get 
an additional 20%. Some products also 
get a 10% subsidy on shipments entirely 
within the region. 

Depending on where a load of fish, 
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paper, fruit juice or wheel weights is 
coming from and going to, Ottawa 
picks up 10% to 49% of shipping 
costs. In 1982, the federal treasury 
spent $67.4 million on the subsidies. 
Almost $25 million.went to New Bruns- 
wick companies, $19 million to Nova 
Scotia companies, and smaller amounts 
to firms in Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island. 

The amounts have risen spectacularly 
in recent years, more than tripling since 
1972. And Ottawa is growing impatient 
to restructure the subsidy arrangement. 
Just what changes will be made, Pepin 
insists, has yet to be decided. 

He’s critical of the intense reaction by 
Atlantic businessmen to what he claims 
is, so far, only a study of how the pres- 
ent subsidy is spent. According to Pepin, 
some claims on the subsidy constitute 
‘*horror stories’’ of waste. ‘‘I think we’re 
entitled to know,’ he says. ‘‘The prov- 
inces don’t like it. Are they afraid of the 
truth?”’ 

He points to a 1980 Nova Scotia 
study, which discovered that transporta- 
tion costs are a small fraction of most 
products’ final selling price, frequently 
accounting for less than three cents of 
every dollar on the price tag. 

Not all industries stand to lose 
equally if the federal largesse is cut. 
Graves and Ganong Brothers may be jus- 
tified in fearing the loss of markets in 
Ontario and Quebec. But more than half 
the money spent goes to shipments that 
never leave Atlantic Canada. 

Almost a quarter of it goes to one in- 
dustry. Forest companies get nearly $25 
million a year, most of it applied to the 
cost of trucking logs from the woods to 
their mills. Furniture movers are another 
major beneficiary (‘‘Every time the mil- 
itary moves [someone] around the 
region, guys like Allied Moving get the 
subsidy,’ complains an official in Pepin’s 
office). Nova Scotia Power gets $900,000 
a year to carry coal from the province’s 
mines to its power plants. Even truckers 
of empty beer bottles cash in. 

‘*The question is, Is the money well 
spent?’’ Pepin says. ‘‘There might be 
some better ways.’ One alternative he 
suggests is putting some of the money to- 
ward highway construction. When he or- 
dered reductions in the ‘‘intra-regional’’ 
portion of the subsidy two years ago, the 
money saved went toward a five-year, 
$168-million program to upgrade high- 
ways in the region. 

Businessmen are not convinced. Even 
if all the money now being spent on sub- 
sidies were put to road-building, they 
say, it would buy only about 110 km of 
modern highway, about the distance be- 
tween Saint John and Fredericton. 

If the worst predictions of organiza- 
tions like the Atlantic Provinces Cham- 
ber of Commerce come true, the end re- 
sult for the region could wind up being 
little more than, in David Ganong’s 
words, ‘‘a four-lane highway to the 
welfare lines.’ 


— Chris Wood 
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Saint John... 
cobblestones and 
salt sea air... 
old-fashioned 
smiles and 

city lights... 


You II wonder why you never thought of 
us before! Saint John, New Brunswick. Canada’s most modern convention 


facilities, at the heart of Canada’s oldest incorporated city. Fascinating historic neighborhoods, 
fine dining, and unique shopping, all only steps away from our exciting waterfront meeting 
complex. Plenty of friendly accommodation, and professional help from people who under- 
stand what convention planners need. 

There’s no better place to plan your next event. Saint John. Discover us! 

City of Saint John Visitor and Convention Bureau, Box 1971, Saint John, New Brunswick, 
E2L 4L1 Telephone (506) 658-2990 











Attack of the summer 
blockbusters 


Summer used to be a time when Hollywood 
spared us its biggies. Not anymore 


Reviews by Martin Knelman 


business, but in the past decade, Hollywood has turned 

all that around, bringing out its blockbusters as soon as 
the hot weather starts and school holidays begin. But perhaps 
never before have there been so many big movies in a single 
season aimed at children and overgrown children. In the cur- 
rent crop, sequels abound: Superman, James Bond and Luke 
Skywalker are all back with new vehicles. Meanwhile director 
John Badham has two big movies each of which is obsessed 
with the new technology — video games, home computers, 
heroic helicopters. For adults, the offerings worth noting in- 
clude Ingmar Bergman’s farewell to cinema and a nutty satire 
featuring two of the brightest comic talents to emerge from late- 
night television. Herewith our sampling of the summer fare at 
the movies: 

Blue Thunder. A noisy, violent free-for-all between good 
guys and bad guys, fighting it out with amusing new toys which 
zoom in and out of Los Angeles. It’s cheerful, childish anar- 
chy, as mindless, energetic, playful as a binge through a video 
arcade. The good guys (Roy Scheider and Daniel Stern) patrol 
the skies with a special helicopter which allows them to snoop 
on their targets and zero in on the evil conspirators. Candy 
Clark has a goofy joyride as Scheider’s volunteer assistant. The 
late Warren Oates, in his final screen role, plays the boss of 
the L.A. police department’s astro division, and Malcolm 
McDowell, who has become a bit grey and pudgy since his hey- 
day as a juvenile delinquent in. A Clockwork Orange, plays a 
middle-aged delinquent who is part of a plot to take over L.A. 
The real star is a miracle helicopter which director John 
Badham deploys with as much exuberance as a kid trying out 
a new toy. 

Fanny and Alexander. Ingmar Bergman’s leisurely, mellow 
farewell to cinema is a family saga set in the Swedish provinces 
in 1907, and it’s clear that Bergman means it as an autobi- 
ographical summing up of his life and his art. The two children 
have a Dickensian misfortune. Their father, heir to a family- 
owned theatre, is an amiable man, and when he suddenly dies, 
it’s the end of an idyllic childhood for them. Their mother mar- 
ries a harsh, humorless bishop who makes life hell for them 
with his rigid moral rules, his penchant for punishment, and 
his elaborate system of deprivation and denial. But the sub- 
ject of the movie is restoration and second chances. An old 
family friend rescues the children and their mother, and they 
recapture their idyllic, vanished world. The picture (which con- 
cludes with a wonderfully apt quotation from Strindberg) isn’t 
quite as inspired or ebullient as one might hope, but it’s benign, 
intelligent and very enjoyable. 

Octopussy. More nonsense about 007, and the hot business 
it is doing suggests that audiences are desperate for a frivolous 
summer diversion. This hardly ranks with the best of the early 
Sean Connery Bond movies, but Roger Moore is a bit livelier 
than he has been in his other Bond outings. This time 007 goes 
to India in search of a jewelry-smuggling ring that has murdered 
another secret agent. A priceless piece known as the Corona- 
tion Egg and a fake look-alike figure prominently in the pro- 
ceedings, and the gadgetry includes a motorized crocodile. 
Louis Jourdan, still suave, is the chief villain, and Maud Adams 


Sie was once the quiet time of the year in the movie 
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Carrie Fisher and Mark Hamill in Return of the Jedi 


is the beautiful-and-dangerous Octopussy. Painless, sleek, oc- 
casionally entertaining, but uninspired. John Glen is the 
director. 

Return of the Jedi. Bring ear muffs. The relentless sound 
of high-tech toys whizzing and crashing their way through 
space, along with the John Williams score blared at mega- 
decibel levels in Dolby, will wear you down. So will the 
repetitious plot and the recycled pop-mystical ‘‘ideas’’ This 
final episode in the middle trilogy of George Lucas’ grand 
design is the most expensive so far ($32 million), but it’s just 
a frenetically overblown B-movie. As directed by Richard Mar- 
quand, Jedi has none of the elegance or poetic, visionary quality 
of Irvin Kershner’s The Empire Strikes Back — which remains 
the only one of the Star Wars movies that has anything to do 
with the art of moviemaking. This one has more to do with 
the art of merchandising. The big news for toy retailers is the 
introduction of some new creatures — the villainous Jabba the 
Hutt (so foreign he needs subtitles) and the ever-so-adorable 
Ewoks (a merry band of fighting teddy bears). The storyline 
is like an Oedipal spoof, but it’s apparently not meant to be 
funny. Marquand never gets beyond the style of Saturday after- 
noon serials. He relies completely on special effects, none of 
which is specially effective, and the thrill of close escapes, none 
of which is more thrilling than the hasty exit one makes as the 
closing credits roll. 

Superman Ill. Christopher Reeve is getting out just in time; 
the Man of Steel comes crashing down in this curiously 
lacklustre sequel-to-the-sequel. Director Richard Lester fails to 
come close to the buoyant, playful spirit of Superman IT, and 
the script — by David and Leslie Newman — is one long fiz- 
zle. The plot has something to do with a wealthy villain (Robert 
Vaughan) who never wears the same socks twice and an 
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unemployed dishwasher (Richard Pryor) who has a knack for 
fiddling with computers. Clark Kent attends his high school 
reunion in Smallville and becomes romantically involved with 
Annette O’Toole. (Margot Kidder as Lois Lane has just the 
most token appearance — and we miss her.) The most bizarre 
aspect of the picture is Superman’s duel to the finish with his 
evil other self (like Darth Vader in Return of the Jedi, he has 
some schizoid disorder). Reeve’s sunny personality is the only 
thing the movie has going for it; even Pryor is painfully 
strained. There’s only one good joke in the whole movie (about 
the Tower of Pisa). For a movie that’s setting box-office records, 
it’s almost unbelievably tedious. 

Trading Places. This attempt at a contemporary version 
of a screwball comedy begins when two old fogies of Wall Street 
(Ralph Bellamy and Don Ameche) make a wager: If a rising 
young white man (Dan Aykroyd) loses everyhing and is replaced 
by a Skid Row black. (Eddie Murphy), will the behavior of each 
change according to his new circumstances? The movie never 
gets much beyond sketch humor, and under the direction of 
John Landis it gets confused and loses its way. But Eddie Mur- 
phy, who was so exuberantly funny in 48 HRS, triumphs here, 
too. High-spirited, witty and profane, Murphy represents at 
the moment one of the only good reasons for continuing to 
go to commercial Hollywood movies. Aykroyd, however, 
doesn’t come off nearly as well, though admittedly he’s 
hampered by his stuffed-shirt role. Denholm Elliott is 
marvellous playing essentially the butler role that Eric Blore 
used to do in the Fred and Ginger movies. 

War Games. Great fun except for the preachy parts. The 
hero is a goofy, likable high school student named David 
(played by newcomer Matthew Broderick), who is completely 
devoted to computers, and spends most of his time locked in 
his room playing secret tricks with them. David can change his 
grades by accessing his school’s official records; he can latch 
on to the latest video games without paying, or reserve plane 
tickets to Paris. But one day he gets into more than he bargained 
for by cracking the code of the U.S. defence department’s war- 
games computer Joshua. What he fails to understand at first 


In Trading Places, Murphy is high-spirited, witty, profane 
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who created Joshua. 








Ally Sheedy and Matthew Broderick in War Games 


is that this isn’t just a game. Joshua, who is a character as well 
as a machine, can’t be turned off, and soon has the world’s 
two superpowers tricked into thinking each is launching a 
nuclear attack against the other. David has only hours to solve 
the problem and avert a global catastrophe. The ingenious script 
was cooked up by two young Yale grads, Lawrence Lasker and 
Walter Parkes. John Badham, who also directed Blue Thunder 
and is being touted as the Steven Spielberg of 1983, directs with 
great élan. Dabney Coleman plays the agitated honcho of the 
defence department, and John Wood plays the eccentric recluse 
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kick the habit 


Helping witfe-beaters 


In New Brunswick, some pioneering counselling groups are zeroing 
in on the real problem in family violence — the men 


Slightly built, with an affable smile, 

he sips coffee in a downtown Monc- 
ton restaurant and talks about why his 
wife left him a year and a half ago. ‘‘For 
me, it was always just a moment of 
anger,’ he says. ‘‘I’d lash out — I might 
punch a wall or throw something. When 
I started to poke and shove her, it seemed 
to get easier all the time. Like if I poked 
her today, tomorrow I might shove her. 
It started becoming a routine thing, just 
too easy.’ 

John (not his real name) didn’t 
put his wife in the hospital. Nor did 
he leave bruises, so he doesn’t con- 
sider himself an abuser, ‘‘at least not 
in the physical sense’’ His wife, how- 
ever, did. One day while he was at 
work, she finally took the kids and 
fled to Crossroads for Women, a crisis 
centre for battered women in Moncton. 
In the past few years, women have 
flocked to similar refuges across the 
region, leaving men like John to puz- 
zle alone over their contradictions. Now, 
things are changing. 

Groups have formed in several New 
Brunswick centres to provide counsel- 
ling geared specifically to men who 
batter. Those involved see it as a ‘‘second 
stage’’ in the treatment of family vio- 
lence. Until now, women’s groups have 
worked to provide emergency help for 
victims, other women. An estimated 
one in 10 women in Canada is bat- 
tered. But the real problem — the man 
— has been ignored. ‘‘We’ve been at 
Crossroads for a year and a half, but 
it’s only an SOS,’ says Huberte Gau- 
treau, a Crossroads founder and in- 
itiator of the newly-formed Moncton 
group, Option Counselling for Men. 
‘*This man is just going to go back to 
the relationship, or into another, and 
repeat the same behavior. We have to 
break the cycle. We feel it’s time for 
men and women to work together’’ 

Option was formed after several 
Crossroads workers returned last fall 
from a Fredericton, N.B., conference on 
violence toward women, enthused about 
a speaker from EMERGE, a Boston- 
based men’s counselling service. The 
oldest group of its kind in North 
America (it was formed in 1977), 
EMERGE believes traditional marriage 
counselling won’t solve the problem of 
violence in the family. Jim Morton, 
managing director of Family Enrichment 


Js: is a 33-year-old father of two. 


WAYNE CHASE 


and Counselling Services, and a member 
of Option, agrees. ‘‘The primary dy- 
namic of the problem is the batterer 
tends to blame someone else, usually the 
spouse, for his problems. ‘I hit you be- 
cause you’re a bitch, In the marriage 
counselling situation, you see that pat- 
tern repeat itself?’ he says. 

In the spring, Option received a 
$25,000 federal NEED (New Employ- 
ment Expansion and Development) 
grant. With it, the committee of a dozen 
— half men, half women — will do re- 
search, and also establish a counselling 
group for eight men. The idea is to put 
batterers face to face with each other. 





Gautreau: ‘‘We have to break the cycle”’ 


‘‘Through group counselling?’ Morton 
says, ‘‘there’s no one to blame. The bat- 
terer is forced to look at his own be- 
havior as something emanating from 
himself. Excuses don’t count anymore”’ 

Both he and project co-ordinator 
Bernard Léger see the group as a pilot 
project that will provide valuable re- 
search information about counselling 
batterers and could be used as a model 
elsewhere in the region. A similar group 
has been operating in Saint John, N.B., 
for several months under the auspices of 
the provincial Department of Social 
Services, and a three-member committee 
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in Fredericton hopes to get the same 
thing off the ground by fall. New 
Brunswick is a pioneer in this field. Dr. 
Susan Lee Painter of the Ottawa-based 
National Clearing House on Family Vio- 
lence says only a handful of similar 
groups exists in other parts of Canada, 
most formed within the past year. 

Experts agree it’s impossible, at least 
demographically, to profile a batterer. 
They come from all walks of life. There 
is NO one occupational or socio-economic 
group more prone to hitting their wives 
than another. If there is a profile to be 
made, it’s more on the level of personal- 
ity: Batterers tend to be loners who are 
pathologically jealous and have low self- 
esteem. More often than not, a batterer 
was beaten as a child, and also watched 
his father abuse his mother. 

As a batterer, John is a classic. He 
grew up in a family where violence was 
the norm, where his father mistreated his 
mother, and the children lived in fear. He 
swore he’d never treat his family so 
badly, but he admits today that he loses 
his temper in the same way his father 
did. For John, the problems began with 
the birth of their first child. He felt re- 
jected. ‘‘She was loving the child more 
than me?’ Things got worse until, he ad- 
mits, after six years of marriage, his 
violent behavior was out of control. Still, 
he resists the label of wife batterer: He 
certainly wasn’t as bad as his father. 


_ 
*‘Most people don’t want 
to accept the fact that 
men are beating 
their wives”’ 
























The hardest thing for a batterer, says 
Léger, is accepting the fact that he has 
a problem. ‘‘Just picking up the phone, 
and making the first contact with us, is 
part of the therapy,’ Already, Cross- 
roads has had a dozen inquiries for men 
looking for help, and Léger anticipates 
that the court system in Moncton will 
eventually order wife abusers to come to 
the group. Bob Doiron, who co-leads the 
Saint John group, doesn’t see this as 
necessarily bad. His biggest problem has 
been finding willing participants. 
‘*There’s a lot of admittance that goes 
along with a man’s decision to come. It’s 
much less threatening to be ordered by 
the court. Once you get him in there, you 
can start working on the real problem’”’ 

Most experts agree that wife batter- 
ing goes beyond specific psychological 
abnormalities. It’s the product of a 
society that historically has regarded 
wives as chattels of their husbands, and 
women generally as lesser people. 
‘‘There’s something about how we 
educate boys, and something about how 
we educate girls that allows the problem 
of violence in the family to be what it is,’ 
Morton says. ‘‘It’s so widespread that it 
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doesn’t seem safe to say there’s some 
quirk in some men that makes them hit 
their wives’’ Huberte Gautreau believes 
that, despite crowded conditions at tran- 
sition houses, most people don’t want to 
accept the fact that men are beating their 
wives. Crossroads attracts little public 
sympathy, she says, because many peo- 
ple are more intent on preserving the 
family at all costs than on dealing with 
the problem. 

The long-term goal is to establish a 
network of Batterers Anonymous, self- 
help groups already in existence in the 
U.S., modelled on Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. Financing will always be a prob- 
lem, but both Léger and Morton insist 
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that Option Counselling will never com- 
pete with Crossroads for scarce public 
dollars. ‘‘It’s important to keep our 
priorities straight. The people who need 
the service first are the people who are 
most in danger right now,’ Morton says. 
Still, the important point is that the 
struggle against family violence has 
moved to a new level. Says Bob Doiron: 
‘*In the past, we’ve looked at the woman 
as having the problem because she was 
the one with the bruises. The bruises and 
the emotional upset are her problem, but 
the violence is his. What we’re starting 
to do now is to deal with the real 
problem”’ 
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Potluck picnic 


FOOD 


Goldsmith Orland Larson of Mahone Bay, N.S., will hold his 
ninth annual event this month, drawing about 100 friends 
bearing everything from carrot cake to barley bread 


By Pat Lotz 
hen Patricia McClelland, a 
weaver in Summerville, N.S., 
puts up her new calendar in 
January, ‘‘the first date I mark on it is 
the first Saturday in August, the Presi- 
dent’s Potluck Picnic’”’ 

This August’s picnic will be the ninth 
that its founder, goldsmith Orland Lar- 
son, will host at his home in Mahone 
Bay. ‘‘It started as a way to bring 
together the board of directors of the 
Nova Scotia Designer Craftsmen,’ Lar- 
son explains. ‘‘I always believe in mingl- 
ing pleasure with business’’ (He was 
president of the NSDC at the time; hence 
the name.) This year, Larson is vice- 
president (North America) of the World 
Crafts Council, the first Canadian to fill 
the position. 

From an annual get-together of the 
NSDC board, the picnic has developed 
into an occasion when craftsmen from 
across the province, and some from as 
far away as Montreal and New York, can 
get together and talk. ‘‘At the annual 
fairs, they’re too busy making money,’ 
Larson explains. ‘‘It’s the one day in the 
year when craftsmen down their tools 
and don’t feel guilty about taking a day 
OL. 

Larson, 52, who was born in Saskat- 
chewan and has worked in Canada’s 
North, came to Nova Scotia for a sum- 
mer holiday in 1967, and stayed. He 
worked at the Nova Scotia College of 
Art and Design — where he persuaded 
the college to make jewelry into a depart- 
ment — for eight years, and later as an 
independent craftsman. Three years ago, 
he went to Calgary to buy some equip- 
ment from the jewelry department at the 
Alberta College of Art. He is now chair- 
man of the department. ‘‘When I went 
there I found five disgruntled students; 
when I return there in the fall, I’ll be 
teaching 100 students. I take full credit 
for the increase?’ 

Larson returns every summer to his 
white shingled house, built in 1893, 
overlooking ‘‘the 365 islands in Mahone 
Bay.’ Last year, 96 people made their 
way there on the first Saturday in 
August: People like Patricia McClelland, 
past president of the NSDC and presi- 
dent elect of the Canadian Crafts Coun- 
cil, bringing her carrot cake; neighbor 
Elaine Langille, according to Larson, 
“the best baker of barley bread in Lun- 
enburg County’’; Maxine Sutherland, a 
retired schoolteacher from Alberta and 
a talented crocheter. She also makes 
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Larson has exciting plans for his house in Mahone Bay 


delicious oatcakes. 

Hostesses for the gathering are Lar- 
son’s two daughters, Annelise, 16, and 
Jennifer, 15, who also make five gallons 
of lemonade. ‘‘Not only do we see about 
96 people,’ says Larson with a chuckle, 
‘‘the Larsons get to eat like kings for 
days afterwards.’ Since many craftsmen 
are vegetarians, Larson is not sure how 
this year’s innovation will be received: A 
150-pound pig will be roasted on a spit. 

Larson has exciting plans for his 
Mahone Bay house. ‘‘I am hoping the 
property will become the International 
Sabbatical Farm,’ he says. ‘‘I’ve had 
craftsmen from Europe and Japan 
visiting who have said they would love 
to come here for a year to work’’ He 


plans to set up four units: Clay, fibre, 


metal and wood. ‘‘I’ll subsidize them 
[the craftsmen] while they’re doing their 
own work, then they’ll pay me back by 
teaching here during the summer’’ It will 
also provide an opportunity for young 
people to work with these craftsmen as 
apprentices. ‘‘Canada desperately need 
a training environment like that,’ Lar- 
son says. 

Orland Larson’s Baked Beans 
1 lb. white beans | 
2 large yellow onions, sliced 
1/2 tbsp. salt 
2 tsp. cider vinegar 
1/2 tsp. dry mustard 
1 tbsp. brown sugar 
1/2 cup dark molasses 
1/2 cup tomato ketchup 
pinch black pepper 


1/2 lb. salt pork, cubed 
3 tbsp. dark brown rum 

Soak beans overnight with plenty of 
water. In the morning, pick and rinse the 
beans, but save 1 quart of the soaking 
water. Bring beans to a boil in this water 
and simmer for half an hour. Drain 
beans, reserving any water, and combine 
with the remaining ingredients in an old- 
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fashioned bean pot (6-cup capacity). 
Add water to cover beans, and bake, 
covered, in a slow oven (250° F.) for ap- 
proximately 7 hours. Add water occa- 
sionally so that beans do not become dry. 
One hour before cooking is finished, 
remove cover and stir in rum. 

Patricia McClelland’s Carrot Cake 
1/2.cup shortening 
1 cup sugar . 
1/2 tsp. grated orange peel 
2 eggs 
2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
1!/2 tsp. baking powder 
1!/2 tsp. baking soda 
1 tsp. salt 
1/4 tsp. nutmeg 


174 tsp cloves 


11/2 cups chopped raisins 
2 cups finely shredded raw carrot 
1/3 cup water 

Blend shortening with sugar and or- 
ange peel until fluffy. Beat in eggs one 
at a time. Add half of the flour resifted 
with baking powder and soda, salt and 
spices. Mix raisins, carrot and water to- 
gether and stir into mixture. Blend in re- 
maining flour. Turn batter into 2, 8-inch 
square pans and bake in preheated 350° 
F. oven for 35 minutes. Let stand for 5 
minutes before turning out of pan. Top 
with cream cheese icing (recipe follows). 

Cream Cheese Icing 

2 packages (3 oz.) cream cheese 
3!/2 cups icing sugar 
1/4 cup buter 

Blend together ingredients until 
creamy. 
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Stock 


cars at the Hammond River Speedway: Few drivers get hurt 





The boys of summer: Hooked on speed 


“Racing is like heroin,’ one driver says, “‘only heroin would be cheaper’’ 


By Chris Wood 


bservers from another age might 
take it for a form of worship. The 
altar is an asphalt oval barely more 
than 300 feet across. Machines in lunatic 
color schemes roar around it in a frenzy 
of possession. The air shakes with a gut- 
tural anthem sent heavenward from steel 
throats, and darkens with an incense of 
blue exhaust and the stinging smoke of 
rubber. 

It is the regular Tuesday night service 
at the local drive-in cathedral of the in- 
ternal combustion engine — the Ham- 
mond River Speedway, outside Saint 
John, N.B. Services for the same faith 
are held at half a dozen similar ovals 
around the Maritimes. Pavements in 
slightly different configurations serve 
related denominations — the dragsters, 
questing after the grail of perfect horse- 
power, and the road-racing purists. 

If it is not a religion, it is at least an 
addiction. ‘‘Racing is just like heroin,’ 
says John Kirk of Halifax. ‘‘Only heroin 
would be cheaper.’ 

Kirk is president of Atlantic Motor- 
sport Park, a strip of asphalt nearly two 
miles long that twists and ripples through 
the woods near Shubenacadie, N.S., and 
the home of one of the three principal 
forms of motor racing in Atlantic 
Canada — circuit, or road racing, the 
kind they do along the streets of Monte 
Carlo, the kind Gilles Villeneuve did un- 
til his Formula One race car left the track 
and crashed in Europe in May, 1982. It’s 
a sport where you don’t get on the track 
without a licence from the Canadian 
Automobile Sports Club. And where 
Grand Prix fantasies come ‘‘cheap’’ at 
$10,000 a season. 

The drivers who trace their summer 
pilgrimage around the region’s three drag 
strips (at Oyster Bed Bridge, P.E.1., 
Sackville, N.S., and Pennfield, N.B.) 
have other idols: 1982 Funny Car World 
Champion Frank Hawley; Les Shockley, 
whose yellow and red, pencil-shaped, jet- 
engine-powered dragster does a quarter- 
mile in five seconds. These are the true 
technofreaks of the motor-racing frater- 
nity, the ones ready to lavish hundreds 
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of hours and tens of thousands of dollars 
on a machine that puts out 2,500 h.p., 
however briefly. In the words of one 
racer’s one-woman fan club, ‘‘To spend 
$10,000 to win $100?’ 

The kind of racing they do at Ham- 
mond River every Tuesday night is some- 
thing else again. ‘‘Stock’’ cars, most of 
them almost recognizable as Camaros, 
Buicks, Dusters, line up and drive full- 
out around the tight oval. The model is 
the U.S. Grand National Stock Car cir- 
cuit, where men like Richard Petty and 
Cale Yarborough do 400, 500, or 600 
laps at 150 m.p.h. around the ovals at 
Richmond and Daytona Beach, for 
prizes that can add up to $800,000 a 
season. The top prize at Hammond River 
is about $60. A season’s winnings for a 
good driver could reach a few hundred 
dollars. 

But then, money is not what racing 
is about in Atlantic Canada. Crowds at 
the region’s tracks are small (1,500 peo- 
ple is a good crowd at most). The gates 
of several have been closed by bank- 
ruptcy, only to reopen at the hands of 
another investor, usually an ex-racer. 
The sponsors who pay the way for the 
Pettys and Villeneuves of this world 
don’t put their money on a Halifax 
mechanic or a Moncton insurance agent 
with a part-time racing habit. 

The circuit race and the drag strip 
represent the expensive extremes of 
motor racing. Stock car racing is cheap. 
Anyone with a mechanical bent can put 
a car together for $500 and go racing. 
Frank Moore, a cigar-chewing Saint 
John gas-station owner,. bought his 1974 
Dodge Coronet from a taxi company for 
$75. He put a $200 motor in it and he 
was ready to race. ‘‘I don’t care if I make 
money. It’s just the fun of it?’ 

Track operators, such as Peter John- 
stone, who runs the oval at Onslow, 
N.S., prefer to keep the cost of com- 
peting low. It keeps drivers coming to the 
track. For Onslow’s ‘‘Dukes of Haz- 
zard’’ class, all you need is an eight- 
cylinder car. ‘‘You strip it down and go 
racing. It’s a cross between a race and a 
demolition derby’’ Every week, 50 cars 


show up. 

Stock cars arrive at the track on 
trailers or two bars, looking like some- 
thing salvaged from a wrecker’s yard and 
decorated by an off-duty pinball 
machine painter. 

Off their trailers, they come to life 
with a deep-throated bubbling sound; 
most are tuned to run best at high r.p.m. 
and are barely capable of idling. A dozen 
line up on the starting grid, make one 
slow circuit, then accelerate. The air 
thickens with smoke from exhaust and 
tires, vibrates with the roar of engines. 

Then the fun begins. One car takes 
the corner too fast and spins into the in- 
field. Another swerves to avoid the first, 
losing its door against the fender of a 
third car. It is the fifth lap of a 20-lap 
race. Similar crashes will punctuate most 
of the evening’s races. 

Surprisingly, hardly anyone gets 
hurt. ‘‘I’ve seen some broken legs,’ says 
Adelard Cormier, a veteran stock car 
racer from Moncton. ‘‘But our speeds 
aren’t all that great, and you’re pretty 
well protected?’ Top speeds on the re- 
gion’s stock car tracks seldom exceed 60 
m.p.h. on the straight, 45 on the banked 
turns. 

Next week, the car that lost its door 
will be back, the door spot-welded into 
place. 

Not all the region’s stock car racers 
are quite that low-budget. The 1983 
season saw the inauguration of the Mar- 
itime Association of Stock Car Racing 
(MASCAR) circuit. About 20 of the re- 
gion’s more dedicated racers, driving 
‘‘modified’’ cars considerably closer to 
the Daytona Beach variety of stock car, 
with price tags of $15,000 to $25,000, run 
a circuit of tracks that includes Saint 
John, Onslow, Bathurst and Moncton, 
with occasional appearances elsewhere. 

The MASCAR drivers are noticeably 
more professional than their ‘‘Dukes of 
Hazzard’’ confréres. They wear fire- 
proof racing suits, not just crash hel- 
mets. Many, like Halifax driver Greg 
Sewart, have raced at the bigger-money 
tracks in Ontario and Quebec: ‘“‘It’s a lot 
more money,’ Sewart says. ‘“‘But they 
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run a lot harder, and you wreck a lot.’ 
Some have sponsors worth several thou- 
sand dollars a season (Green Gables 
sponsors Sewart). 

But even at the top of the stock car 
heap, money isn’t what keeps the boys 
of summer on the road. ‘‘It’s lots of fun, 
that’s all?’ Sewart says. ‘‘It’s a good 
hobby. It’s expensive’’ Although he 
claims to have broken even every year 
he’s raced, he’ll quit only ‘‘when it gets 
too expensive.’ 

Too expensive can happen very 
quickly for racers who catch the drag- 
strip bug. Virtually everything on a fully 
dressed dragster, from piston rods to 
steering wheel, is custom gear, the kind 
of thing they put on special order for you 
at even the best parts counter. Thirteen- 
inch low-pressure slicks for the back of 
a Competition class dragster cost $250 
apiece. A good racing motor will set you 
back $10,000. 

‘‘T used to keep track}’ says Jim 
Kaye, a quiet-spoken Moncton truck 
driver, who appears regularly at all three 
of the region’s drag strips with his slender 
rear-engine dragster, ‘‘The Gambler.’ ‘‘I 
got up to x amount of dollars and I threw 
the book away.’ 

If drag racing is the most expensive 
habit a racer can fall victim to, at least 
the prizes are better than most. In most 
events, $400 to $450 goes to the best 
racer in a class. 

Drag racing is based on a simple 
premise: The challenge of making a 
machine go a quarter of a mile in a 
straight line as fast as mechanically 
possible. But the pursuit of that goal 
means) plumbing the outer reaches of 
automotive arcana. The difference be- 
tween winning and losing is measured in 
thousandths of a second. Literally. 

The computerized Chrondek timing 
equipment used at Atlantic Dragway, at 
Pennfield, N.B., costs $40,000. It res- 
ponds to photo-cells at the start (or 
‘*stage’’) line, and others at the end of 
the quarter-mile, measuring the time of 
a car’s ‘‘pass’’ (it could be as short as 7.5 
seconds) and its speed as it crosses the 
finish line (which could be over 200 
m.p.h.). It controls the 2.5-second count- 
down of yellow lights that precede the 
green on the ‘‘Christmas tree’’ at the 
starting gate, automatically delaying one 
side, to handicap the quicker of two 
competing cars. 

In this technological contest, winning 
is not strictly a matter of beating the 
other guy down to the end of the track. 
A racer can be disqualified for going too 
fast if his race time is better than his best 
practice time, or than times calculated 
for his type of car by the National Hot 
Rod Association. (The intention is to dis- 
courage fraudulent calculation of 
handicaps.) 

The drag strip doesn’t lack an ele- 
ment of driving skill. A driver must 
‘‘lead’’ the green light by a fraction of 
a second to make his best time. ‘‘If you 
see the green light, you just lost?’ accord- 
ing to Wendel Howe, Atlantic Dragway’s 
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current operator, and a racer with 
$80,000 in his own car and equipment. 

Even so, the mystique of the drag 
strip lies in the raw power of the 
machinery, in the explosion of ‘‘fuelies’’ 
and ‘‘funny cars’’ (two of the exotic tags 
the National Hot Rod Association gives 
to the numerous classes of dragster) off 
the stage line. Watching a drag race, you 
feel the brute automotive energy the way 
you feel the amplified bass at a rock con- 
cert. Between 1,500 and 3,000 people 
turn up regularly at the region’s strips to 
watch as many as 200 dragsters tear 
down the quarter-mile, one pair leaving 
the gate every 40 seconds on a good day. 

Stock car racing is Saturday night 
whitewall fever acted out. (‘‘You’ve 
raced all winter at Tim Horton’s,’ yells 
a driver at the local oval. ‘‘This is what 
separates the men from the boys!’’) Drag 
racing is the exaltation of the machine, 


the idolatry of sheer power. Circuit rac-. 


ing is pure speed on the open road. 

‘‘Do you ski?’’ Frank Jobborn asks. 
‘‘Do you know what it feels like when 
you come down a hill, and just do every- 
thing right? That’s the feeling. Racing is 
the ultimate in that kind of thing. It’s 
taking that motorcar as close to the limit 
as you can, and doing everything right. 
It feels wonderful?’ 

This month, Atlantic Motorsport 
Park will probably draw the largest 
crowd to attend a car race in the region 
this year (5,000 to 7,000 for a weekend 
special event). But racing at the region’s 
only true road circuit is the least com- 
mercial of the three major motor sports. 
The 400-acre facility is strictly non- 
profit; it’s been that way since volunteers 
from the region’s half-dozen sports car 
clubs built the track in 1974. The 20 to 
30 drivers who show up for each of the 
track’s dozen race weekends a season 
have virtually no prospect of return on 
the $10,000 or $15,000 they’ve invested 
in their cars. There are no cash prizes. 
This is simply a place for dedicated 
racers to come and race. 

Most of the cars are neither the re- 
claimed junkers of the stock oval nor the 
souped-up power machines of the drag 
strip. A handful of Shubenacadie’s 
faithful drive Formula cars — classic 
open-wheeled speedsters, with racing 
chassis powered by small Ford (Formula- 
F) or Volkswagen (Formula-V) motors. 
But more drive MG-Bs, Triumphs, Dat- 
suns, Toyotas, stripped for racing and 
tuned for the track. 

Which is not to say circuit racing is 
A Hammond River 
winner: Most cars are 
barely capable o 


a casual affair. It’s probably the most 
tightly controlled of the region’s motor 
sports. Drivers must pass a racing course 
and hold a valid racing licence (it has to 
be renewed every two years, every year 
for racers over 45). Cars must meet stan- 
dards set by a national federation (the 
Canadian Automobile Sport Clubs Inc.). 
Flag marshals man every bend along the 
Shubenacadie track for every race. 

The caution is not excessive. Lapping 
a car around 11 corners on a track 1.6 
miles long in under 1!/2 minutes at 
speeds of up to 120 m.p.h. is not a mat- 
ter for the faint of heart. Ask Frank Job- 
born. He gave up active race driving in 
1978 after breaking his back, sternum 
and ribs in an accident while training a 
novice driver. 

But danger, say those who relish it, 
can be an aphrodisiac. When Jobborn 
admits, ‘‘When I look at a race car, I 
would Jove to get back on a track,’ you 
can hear the yearning in the long vowels 
of the word ‘‘love.’ 

And it can’t be very far from love, 
or perhaps lust, this fascination with the 
act of speed. No matter the form — 
stocks, drags, circuit racing — the same 
comparisons keep coming up: It’s like 
drink, like love, like drugs. 

‘They pour their time, their love into 
these machines?’ Peter Johnstone says of 
the Dukes of Hazzard who ride his oval 
at Onslow. ‘‘It’s the ultimate,’ a dragster 
says of the quarter-mile trip. 

‘It’s like a cult,’ an ex-road racer 
says. Families have been known to fall 
apart when a husband spends 20 or 30 
hours a week during the winter building 
and rebuilding a car so he can spend 
every summer weekend at the track. 


It’s Tuesday night, and the summer 
air is soft, like the lips of the very first 
girl you ever kissed. Watch them driving 
down the rutted gravel road to the Ham- 
mond River track, thunder already ris- 
ing beyond the rickety bleachers: The 
pickups and the vans, towing their 
precious loads of $500 dream machine. 
On a car stereo, Bruce Springsteen is 
singing for them: ‘‘Some guys, they just 
give up living, and start dying little by 
little, piece by piece. Some guys come 
home from work and wash up, and go 
racing in the streets’’ 

Summer’s here. And summer is for 
racing. RS 
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Follow the beaver sign. It 


leads the way to rewarding and 
economical visits to Canada’s 

_ national parks, national historic 
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RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 


Unhand that small clam, sir, 
or come quietly to jail 


Rules about how long you can grasp a clam provide some 
indication why Canada’s Fisheries Act just isn’t meant to be obeyed 


uch strange fiction has been writ- 
ten about the relationship of the 
citizen to the law. There’s a local 
division of this relationship which is not 
the realm of strange fiction but of 
strange fact. It’s the link between the 
citizen and the Fisheries Act. 

One of these peculiarities broke the 
surface with a splash this spring after a 
group of outraged fishermen in western 
Nova Scotia pursued two Department of 
Fisheries and Oceans (DFO) patrol 
vessels into Pubnico harbor, sank one 
and burned the other. 

Federal Fisheries Minister Pierre De 
Bané, snorting fire, warned that he 
would not tolerate that fishermen ‘‘im- 
pose their own law,’ The lobster trap 
limits (375 per fisherman) that provoked 
the violence when DFO descended on the 
excess traps with a vengeance would be 
‘‘enforced as they are,’ he growled. The 
law, after all, is the law. 

Premier John Buchanan moved to 
peg his claws. ‘‘Stop harassing those 
fishermen. That is the problem,’ said the 
premier. Many people agreed. In the end, 
apparently, so did DFO, which hustled 
to set up consultations with the riled 
fishermen of the area (13 of whom face 
criminal charges as a result of the inci- 
dent) to salvage whatever goodwill 
remained. 

The upshot is that when it comes to 
fishery regulations the law is not the law 
after all. It is, as it has always been, 
something else — a tangle of culturally 
loaded strictures with deep roots in the 
murky side of the east coast psyche. 

The couple of volumes of rules and 
regulations that make up the Fisheries 
Act has become, for fishermen, a sym- 
bol of runaway bureaucracy and a source 
of what they often see as arbitrary limita- 
tion on their freedom to work. Indeed 
it is a rather daunting document. Some 
civil libertarians have charged that its 
provisions covering the seal hunt, for ex- 
ample, are among the most restrictive 
laws ever passed in Canada. A whiff of 
the sea captain’s absolutism can be 
detected here and there throughout its 
pages. Although it’s not easy to grasp 
fishermen’s complaints about gear 
restrictions, catch limits and so forth, 
even the casual frequenter of these shores 
might be startled at rules like this: ‘‘No 
person shall retain any clam the length 
of the shell of which is less than that 
specified in subsection (2) for a longer 
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time than is necessary to measure it,’ In 
short, it’s illegal to hold a small clam in 
your hand for more than about 30 
seconds. Even worthies like you and me 
could be salted away for years on that 
one. 
Nevertheless, every body of laws has 
its chippy stuff on the side. On the whole 
the act — the intent of which is to 
preserve the common fishery resource — 
is made up of the annoying but mostly 
necessary material of regulation: Where 
nets can be set, mesh sizes, divisions of 
sub-areas and so on. 

The point to be made here is that 
truly and deeply the Fisheries Act is not 
meant to be obeyed in all its particulars. 
There are several reasons for this, the 
most important of which is that, for 
social and cultural reasons, fishery 
regulations can’t be enforced literally like 
the Criminal Code. Inevitably, a large 
part of the community will question 
either the legitimacy of the law or the 
manner of its enforcement and will sup- 
port the lawbreaker. In the western Nova 
Scotia case — where fishermen had set 
illegal traps at least partly in good faith, 
DFO having been lackadaisical about the 
limits until its sudden descent — that 
support extended to the premier. In more 
sinister contexts, where lobster poaching 
is small-time organized crime, such as in 
some spots in P.E.I. and northern New 
Brunswick, community complicity can at 
times bring to mind the Calabrian codes 
of silence that protect the Cosa Nostra. 

In order to work, fishery regulations 
must have the confidence and backing of 
the fishermen. The fishermen warn that 
this confidence won’t be forthcoming 
unless they are consulted more when the 
regulations are made. ‘‘As long as the 
department keeps adding regulations 
without consulting it’s going to get 
worse,’ says Stan Purdy, president of the 
Eastern Fishermen’s Federation, who ad- 
mits that this is getting harder to do as 
the post-200-mile-limit fishery gets more 
complex. Indeed, in some circumstances, 
it’s impossible to do, where fishermen’s 
interests conflict — for example, those 
using fixed against those using mobile 
gear. 

The confidence of the fishermen can 
also be gained or lost by the manner of 
enforcement. Here is perhaps the strang- 
est fact of all. Fishermen complain that 
the regulations — even those they dis- 
agree with — are not enforced enough. 






Spotty enforcement means uneven en- 
forcement, they say, which in turn means 
unfair enforcement. Those who stick to 
the rules get outscored by those who 
don’t. Those who do, complain. If DFO 
shows up to enforce the rules, those who 
don’t stick to the rules complain. 

DFO is obviously up a tree. There are 
700 fishery officers in Canada (it’s the se- 
cond largest federal police force), about 
two-thirds of them in the Atlantic pro- 
vinces. There are thousands of fishermen 
fishing in thousands of different places. 
**Adequate’’ enforcement would cost as 
much as the fishery is worth. And so, at 
the risk of unfairness, DFO responds 
(sometimes) to the calls of the law- 
abiding when a situation is out of hand. 

A fishery officer really is not just a 
policeman but also a community rela- 
tions officer, charged with gaining the 
confidence of the fishing community. 
This is nothing new. It has been the of- 
ficer’s role for 100 years, although pro- 
gress has been murderously slow, espe- 
cially with regard to lobster poaching, 
which is deeply woven into the coastal 
fabric. Calls for an end to poaching 
before the diminishing resource was gone 
have been made repeatedly since the 
1880s, usually falling on deaf ears. In 
1928, the MacLean royal commission 
into the east coast fishery called for an 
anti-poaching campaign in the schools, 
the press and from the pulpit. In a situa- 
tion where doctors, lawyers, teachers, . 
journalists, butchers, bakers and candle- 
stick makers poached, that obviously 
wouldn’t have been easy. The problem 
with the pulpit is particularly touchy. 
One of the standard social institutions in 
the Maritimes is the church lobster sup- 
per, usually supplied, a couple of decades 
ago, with illegal lobsters. 

The pressure on the lobster resource 
continues to increase. The fishermen of 
western Nova Scotia, for example, argue 
that the contentious 375-trap limit 
doesn’t allow them to make a living. But 
now, more and more, lobster and salmon 
have been joined by virtually every other 
species — even bait fish like gaspereaux 
— in the need for regulation. 

DFO is responding by upgrading the 
training of its officers. This will help the 
department muddle through, but won’t 
solve the problem. In the end, DFO must 
crank up its resolve and go through the 
bureaucratically difficult process of con- 
sulting more with fishermen before regu- 
lations are made. Otherwise, the pro- 
spects are for crisis after crisis down the 
road. 
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Aug. 2-30 — Photographs by Lorne 
Pridham, City Hall Exhibit Gallery, 
Saint John 

Aug. 6 — ‘‘The Past in Focus: A 
Community Album Before 1918,’’ 
Sunbury Shores, St. Andrews 

Aug. 6 — Sand Sculpture Building 
Contest, Parlee Beach 

Aug. 7 — Paul Bernard: Internation- 
ally known classical guitarist from 
P.E.I., Saint-Henri-de-Barachois 
Church, Robichaud 

Aug. 7-13 — Westmorland County 
Fair, Petitcodiac 

Aug. 8-10 — Miramichi Folksong 
Festival, Newcastle 

Aug. 10 — Great Canadian Folk 
Music Express: Entertainers include 
Barde, Valdy, Rita MacNeil, Aug. 10, 
Moncton; Aug. 11, Campbellton; Aug. 
13, St. Stephen 

Aug. 11-13 — Rotary Festival, Grand 
Manan 

Aug. 11-14 — 
Riverview 

Aug. 13 — 36th Annual Nauwige- 
wauk Fair, Nauwigewauk 

Aug. 13-Sept. 21 — Exploration of 
the Planets: Thirty-one photos of the 
sun, planets and their moons by NASA, 
National Exhibition Centre, Fredericton 

Aug. 14-21 — Blueberry Festival, 
Acadieville 

Aug. 15-20 — Miramichi Agricul- 
tural Exhibition, Chatham 

Aug. 16-Sept. 5 — Camille Cormier: 
Oil paintings, Saint-Henri-de-Barachois 
Church, Robichaud 

Aug. 18-20 — Meductic Field Days, 
Meductic 

Aug. 19-21 — Lobster Rendevous 
Motorcycle Rally, Shediac 

Aug. 23, 24 — Kennebacasis Dog 
Obedience Club Trials, Saint John 

Aug. 23, 24 — Kings County Agri- 
cultural Fair, Sussex 

Aug. 24-29 — St. Isidore Fair, 
Isidore 

Aug. 25-28 — Madawaska Fair, St. 
Basile 

Aug. 25-28 — Kent County Fair, 
Ste.-Marie-de-Kent 

Aug. 28-Sept. 3 — Atlantic National 
Exhibition, Saint John 


Canusa Games, 





Aug. — Great Canadian Folk Music 
Express: Entertainers include Barde, 
Valdy, Rita MacNeil, Aug. 16, 
Georgetown; Aug. 17, Summerside 

Aug. — ‘‘The Past in Focus: A Com- 
munity Album Before 1918?’ Dalton 
Centre, Tignish 


Aug. 6 — Yacht Race, Shediac, N.B., 
to Summerside, P.E.I. 

Aug. 6, 7 — 2nd Annual Island 
/ Windsurfing Championship, Stanhope 
Beach Lodge, Stanhope 
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CALENDAR 


Aug. 9-14 — Canadian Junior Mens’ 
Softball Championship, Summerside 

Aug. 12 — Gold Cup Parade, 
Charlottetown 

Aug. 13 — 4th Annual North Shore 
10-km Run, Stanhope Beach Lodge, 
Stanhope 

Aug. 13, 14 — 2nd Annual Outdoor 
Scottish Fiddle and Dance Festival, 
Richmond 

Aug. 14 — Maritime Championship 
Drag Racing, Oyster Bed Bridge 

Aug. 14 — La Féte Acadienne: Out- 
door entertainment, fiddling, step 
dancing, Tignish 

Aug. 14 — Blueberry Social, Green 
Park Shipbuilding Museum, Port Hill 

Aug. 14, 21 — Midsummer Night 
Concerts: Chamber music by cellist Ed- 
ward Bisha and pianist Frances Gray, 
University of P.E.I., Charlottetown 

Aug. 15-21 — Summer Fest ’83: 
Acadian and country music, fiddling, 
Summerside 

Aug. 17 — Eastern Kings Exhibition: 
Livestock judging, games, entertain- 
ment, Souris 

Aug. 19, 20 — Prince County Ex- 
hibition: Entertainment, livestock judg- 
ing, Alberton 

Aug. 20 — Kensington Harvest Fes- 
tival Run (25 km), Kensington 

Aug. 24-27 — Provincial Plowing 
Match and Agricultural Fair: Plowing 
competition, horse show, livestock show, 
Dundas 

Aug. 26-31 — Community Harvest 
Festival: Parade, talent contest, pig 
races, Community Gardens, Kensington 

Aug. 27 — New Glasgow Lobster 
Suppers Canoe Race: Four-mile canoe 
race on Clyde River, North Rustico to 
New Glasgow 

Aug. 27, 28 — Island Open: Mens’ 
golf tournament, Belvedere Golf and 
Winter Club, Charlottetown 





Aug. — Mermaid Theatre presents 
‘*Sam Slick, the Clockmaker;’ Aug. 15, 
20, 23, 24, 27, 28, Old Orchard Inn, 
Greenwich; Aug. 16, Pictou; Aug. 7, 
Glace Bay; Aug. 21, Windsor; Aug. 25, 
Bridgewater 

Aug — Great Canadian Folk Music 
Express: Entertainers include Barde, 
Valdy, Rita MacNeil, Aug. 6, Sydney; 
Aug. 7, Halifax; Aug. 9, Pictou; Aug. 
14, Annapolis Royal; Aug. 15, Wolfville 

Aug. 6 — Annual Garden Party and 
Parade, Western Shore 

Aug. 7-13 — Old Home Week: Clam 
bake, garden party, dinner/dance, 
Barrington Passage 

Aug. 7-14 — Festival of the Tartans: 
Highland dancing, piping, drumming, 
New Glasgow 

Aug. 8-13 — Western Nova Scotia 
Exhibition: World champion ox pull, 
handcrafts, exhibits, Yarmouth 














Aug. 10 — 11th Annual Flower 
Show, Shelburne 

Aug. 13 — Lobster Salad Luncheon, 
Port Joli 

Aug. 14 — St. Joseph du Moine Con- 
cert: Concert features fiddlers, step 
dancers, Gaelic and French singers, St. 
Joseph du Moine 

Aug. 14 — ‘‘On Vacation:’’ By The 
Fabulous Doorknobs, deCoste Enter- 
tainment Centre, Pictou 

Aug. 14-21 — Musquodoboit Valley 
Bicentennial Celebrations, Mus- 
quodoboit 

Aug. 16-20 — Cape Breton County 
Exhibition: Light and heavy horse 
shows, cattle judging, midway, North 
Sydney 

Aug. 17-21 — Shelburne County Ex- 
hibition: Street parade, ox pulls, horse 
shows, Shelburne 

Aug. 17-21 — Louisbourg Action 
Days Festival: Parades, concerts, dances, 
Louisbourg 

Aug. 17-Sept. 11 — ‘‘No Retreating 
Footsteps:’’ Exhibit of North Nova 
Scotia Highlanders, Amherst 

Aug. 18-21 — Regatta: Boat and 
canoe races, beer garden, Midway, 
Canso 

Aug. 19, 20 — 6th Annual Downeast 
Old-time Fiddling Contest, Sackville 

Aug. 19-21 — Sam Slick Days: Golf 
tournament, dance, outdoor activities, 
Windsor 

Aug. 19-21 — Nova Scotia Designer 
Craftsmen Summer Crafts Market, The 
Brewery, Hollis St., Halifax 

Aug. 22-27 — Nova Scotia Provin- 
cial Exhibition: Miss Nova Scotia 
pageant, agricultural show, arts and 
crafts, Truro 

Aug. 26-28 — Walton Shore Carni- 
val: Midway, BBQ, ox pulls, Walton 

Aug. 31-Sept. 3 — Digby County Ex- 
hibition: Cattle, oxen and horse display, 
handcrafts, Bear River 








Aug. — Great Canadian Folk Music 
Express: Entertainers include Barde, 
Valdy, Rita MacNeil, Aug. 2, Grand 
Falls; Aug. 3, Corner Brook; Aug. 4, 
Stephenville 

Aug. 3-Sept. 11 — An exhibit by 
three Canadian fibre artists: Gregor 
Rousseau- Vermette, Stanszkis, 
Memorial University Art Gallery, St. 
John’s 

Aug. 5-7 — 7th Annual Newfound- 
land and Labrador Folk Festival, St. 
John’s 

Aug. 5-7 — Summer Carnival: Boat 
races, concessions, entertainment, 
Steady Brook 

Aug. 6 — Grand Bank Day: Dance, 
contests, traditional food, Grand Bank 

Aug. 6, 7 — Crown Life Pro-Am 
Golf Championship, Bally Haly Golf 
and Country Club, St. John’s 
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INVITING WAYS TO 
RECEIVE YOUR MAIL. 


Whether you re looking for brass mailboxes or any other solid brass touches 
to add traditional elegance to your home, come to Old English Brass. 
When it comes to the brass touch, we have over 5,000 items:to choose from. And you'll 
save by shopping direct from the distributor 
Come in and see for yourself or call for our free brochure. 


Old English Brass LD. 


1267 Barrington Street, Halifax, 
Phone: 423-9151 Tuesday —Friday 10-6, Saturday 10-4. 





Simpson’s Mall is quickly becoming more fun and 


even more exciting. The contemporary touches of 
our enclosed shopping area make Simpson’s Mall 
an enchanting world of fun and fashion. 


You l find the newest styles. In everything. From 
head to toe. From top to bottom. Exotic jewellry; 
hair styles designed for you. We’re just the place to 
find what’s new for Fall or Spring or in between. 


Things for your home, your office, for a special 
friend or just for yourself. Elegant fashions. 
Distinctive gifts. Yours to enjoy at Simpson’s 


Mall. 


SIMPsons| ate 


Aug. 6-7 — Folk Festival: Folk 
dancing, local talent, traditional foods, 
Codroy Valley 

Aug. 6, 7 — Une Longue Veillée: A 
festival of traditional French folk music 
and dance, Cape St. George 

Aug. 10 — Twillingate Day: Dance, 
contests, traditional food, Twillingate 

Aug. 12-14 — Open _ Tennis 
Championships, Corner Brook 

Aug. 12-14 — Fire Brigade Cele- 
brations: Dance, boat races, concessions, 
New Perlican 

Aug. 19-21 — 4th Annual Bakeapple 
Festival: Bakeapple picking, traditional 
music, dance, song, L’Anse Amour 

Aug. 21 — Trepassey Day: Parade, 
dory races, dance, Trepassey 

Aug. 25 — Four Nation Air Show, 
Goose Bay Airport 

Aug. 25-28 — Blueberry Festival: 
berry picking, entertainment, Springdale 

Aug. 25-Sept. 10 — Placentia Bay 
Mat Makers Annual Exhibit, Burin 
Peninsula Arts Centre, Marystown 


GENERAL 


CANADIANA CURTAINS: Write for our 
free catalogue of curtains, available in 
polycotton, cottons, polyester, sheer, 
etc. Styled with lace, ruffles or tabs in 
neutrals and prints. Dust ruffles and 
other accessories to match. Write: Cana- 
diana Curtains, Box 833-A1, Barrie, 
Ontario L4M 4Y6 


OSH KOSH B’Gosh and other nifty items 


CALENDAR 


MARKETPLACE 


| 
| 


at mail order prices. Write for our free | 


catalogue. THE GENERAL STORE MAIL 
ORDER COMPANY, P.O. Box 763, Sta- 
tion A, Halifax, Nova Scotia B38J 2V2 


ATTENTION SERVICE CLUBS (Jaycees, 
Rotary, etc.): You can help high school 
drop-outs return to school. Write The 
HRB Group, 17 Hillcrest, Pointe Claire, 
Quebec H9S 5E6 (514) 694-6508 


Cibachromes from slides. 8x10 @ 
$12.00; 11x 14 @ $20.00. Add $1.50 
for postage and handling. N.S. residents 
add sales tax. No C.O.D. Send slides to: 
W.F. Reitboeck, Box 989, Shelburne, 
N.S. BOT 1WO 


WANTED 
Puli Stud. Phone 876-7545 


BOOKS 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES OF PRINCE 


EDWARD ISLAND. Origins of 1,600 
names like Dalvay, Souris, Rustico and 
Tignish. Total cost $6.50. Prepay to: 
Canadian Society for the Study of 
Names, Names of PEI, Box 6626, Sta- 
tion J, Ottawa, K2A 3Y7 
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HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 





ow that all those ‘‘walkabouts’’ are 
memories, I can tell you that the 
highlights of the royal visit for me 
were the performances of the Daily News 
in Halifax and Richard Hatfield in Saint 
John. Hatfield was so overcome by the 
royal presences that he offered them 
perhaps the most passionate toast they’ll 
ever receive: ‘‘Let the flame burn. Let 
hope extinguish cynicism and despair 
....Let the flame burn, for yes, the 
flame is love. A toast to love, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales?’ Wow! Prince 
Charles, not usually at a loss for ap- 
propriate words, replied, ‘‘I can only say 
you’ve left me speechless... .I shall have 
to make the most of it, I can see”’ 

Hatfield’s contempt for media sins 
is almost as powerful as his flame of 
love for the monarchy, and he also 
blurted, ‘‘Your Royal Highness, the 
Prince of Wales, we have heard and read 
the lies. Your .Royal Highness, the 
Princess of Wales, as it always is, today 
it was wonderful to meet and know the 
truth.’ This declaration bewildered the 
guests. What were the lies anyway? Was 
there a lie to the effect that the prince 
was not charming, or that the princess 
was not radiant, beautiful, elegant, 
trend-setting, captivating, ‘‘natural,’ 
sweet, down-to-earth, regal and ab- 
solutely excellent in every way that a 
princess could possibly be absolutely ex- 
cellent? If so, Hatfield had not heard or 
read the lies in recent emissions of the 
Maritime media. Their coverage of the 
couple was idolatrous. 

The lies must have been the stories 
about Diana’s post-wedding unhappiness 
that British tabloids had printed, and 
North American scandal sheets elabo- 
rated. The pulps had suggested pressure 
of royal duties had made her snarky, 
turned her skinny, infected her relation- 
ship with Charles, and blah-blah-blah. 
British reporters had hectored her so 
brutally she’d occasionally burst into 
tears, and Buckingham Palace had re- 
peatedly ordered them to lay off. 
Whether it was that situation or coverage 
of the visit that Hatfield had in mind, 
British papers knew his target was them. 
They retaliated. 

‘‘Bumbling Premier ‘Disco Dick? ”’ 
the Sunday People blared on its front 
page. ‘‘Rolling Thunder’s Blunder,’ the 
Mail trumpeted. Since British news-, 
papers dote on Canadian Indians, the 
News of the World told its six-million cir- 
culation that the royal couple ‘‘met the 
Red Indians of Canada. . .and Big Chief 
Rolling Thunder [Hatfield] had the red- 
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Here’s to the happy Hatfield! 
Here’s to the naughty News 


After all, what’ a royal visit for? 


dest face of all?’ The Mail reported, 
‘*The Premier, who is 52, a bachelor, a 
noted eccentric and also known as Disco 
Dick because of his social prowess... 
managed even to upstage the Princess’”’ 
The News of the World said he ‘‘embar- 
rassed the royal couple by his bizarre be- 
haviour:’ (The British popular press’s ac- 
cusing anyone other than themselves of 
embarrassing Royals is an act of 
awesome gall.) 

**T was drunk,’ Hatfield explained 
later, ‘‘totally drunk on her charm?’ The 
London Telegraph said, ‘“The Premier 
admitted he could not remember how 
much he had to drink?’ but Hatfield said 
suggestions he’d been drunk on anything 
other than Diana’s charm were merely 
‘*further evidence of British reporters’ 
crudity and bad manners’’ By now he 
must have felt as the intoxicating Diana 
felt while under a Fleet Street siege; and 
thanks to the Halifax Daily News, we 
already knew more about that than we 
were supposed to know. 

**The future Queen of England shyly 
confided that life as the world’s most 
famous Royal can be pure agony,’ Diana 
Bentley reported in the Daily News. 
The problem was ‘‘the wolfpack-like 
British tabloid press. . . ‘When they write 
something horrible, I get a horrible feel- 
ing right here; [the Royal Diana] said, 


stabbing her chest, ‘and I don’t want to 


go outside’?...When someone asked, 
‘How do you like meeting all these 
media types?’ she replied, ‘It will prob- 
ably take five or 10 years for me to get 
used to i. 

These innocuous murmurings — 
aside from gush from Diana, the com- 
moner, about the thrill of meeting Diana, 
the princess — were pretty well the sum 
of the story, but the Daily News played 
it as though it were the biggest scoop 
about Royals since another prince, the 
one British tabloids call ‘‘randy Andy,’ 
discovered the fetching Koo Stark. But 
how had a reporter from a tiny tabloid 
in a colonial outpost wangled an ex- 
clusive interview with the next queen of 
England? Well, she cheated a bit. What 
she did was not cricket. 

She sucked her quotes from the 
naive princess during a cosy reception for 
the press aboard the royal yacht Britan- 
nia. She knew the essential ground rule 
for admission to the party: No one was 
to report anything that either Charles 
or Diana said. She went ahead anyway 
because she, too, was drunk on the prin- 
cess’s charm. (Maybe Diana should 
try to curb her devastating charm when 
she comes to Atlantic Canada.) So here 





we had a Halifax tabloid using the prin- 
cess to dump on British tabloids and, in 
the very act of doing so, breaking a rule 
the British tabloids had honorably 
obeyed. 

The reaction was hilarious. You’d 
have thought that ‘‘our Lady Di,’ as the 
Daily News called Bentley, ranked 
among the great female villains of all 
time. Vic Chapman, press secretary to 
the princess, said the story was ‘‘despic- 
able?’ A former Montreal Alouette, he 
may have developed a low opinion of the 
cheekier press while working as an aide 
to Prime Minister Trudeau, and he now 
imposed on the Daily News a supposedly 
hideous punishment: Never again would 
any of its representatives be invited to 
any media bash attended by any member 
of the Royal Family. Curiously, this 
sentence to royal limbo didn’t bother the 
Daily News at all. The offensive edition 
had sold out, the paper’s name had 
spread round the world and, since the 
British papers had gone all huffy and in- 
dignant about the shocking violation of 
royal rules, the Daily News was joyfully 
trading insults back and forth across the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


In an editorial entitled, ‘“‘If You 
Like Hypocrisy, You’ll Love Fleet 
Street,’ the paper proved it would take 
no crap from the ‘‘wolfpack’’: ‘‘How 
fascinating to hear the British tabloid 
Daily Mirror royal-watcher — who 
earlier had casually told us (for pub- 
lication) that one royal household mem- 
ber drank whisky and gin ‘by the bucket- 
ful? — later declaim the British press 
would ‘never dream’ of quoting the 
Royals directly. This is the journalist 
who tramped through the Bahamas 
jungle with binoculars (to read lips) and 
a photographer with a high-power lens 
to get a picture of a very pregnant 
Princess Diana in a bikini! Great to see 
British press good taste in action?’ 
Touché. 


Little old Halifax had somehow be- 
come the front lines in a battle among 
British journalists. Diana Bentley and 
her husband, David, part-owner and ed- 
itorial boss of the Daily News, are both 
from Britain. Indeed, he learned ‘‘the 
black art’’ of journalism over there, and 
some issues of his paper seem to be blue- 
nose versions of, say, the Daily Mirror. 
Well, here’s to the naughty News, and 
here’s to the happy Hatfield as well. 
After all, what’s a royal visit for? It’s for 
expressions of love, whooping it up and 
entertaining us peasants. : 
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Island dedicated to giving an injured rac- 
coon or abandoned baby bird medical 
help, food and a safe place to recuperate, 
and its closure is a poignant result of in- 
flation. ‘‘There’s just no way to finance 
it anymore,’ she says. ‘‘I get a couple of 
donations now and then, but then it’s 
forgotten?’ She’s cared for more than 
300 creatures over the years, from 
skunks to herons. ‘‘I just love them,’ she 
explains. ‘‘I love every one of them.’ It 
takes her two hours a day just to dig 
worms for the baby birds, and since they 
need food hourly, she takes birds and 
worms with her whenever she leaves her 
house for a while. Wire cages sit in stacks 
in her kitchen. Other cages hang from 
the walls. Bottles of medicine line the 
shelves over the kitchen table, and her 
refrigerator and freezer are packed with 
bread for her patients. Supermarket bas- 
kets, filled with blankets and covered 


MacLeod with a patient: ‘‘I love every one of them’ 


Wi nine cats, several 
rabbits, a chipmunk, a 
baby bluejay, and starlings, 
robins and seagulls to look 
after, Lorraine MacLeod, 
Murray River, P.E.I., is on 
the go from morning till 
late at night. But that’s not 
why it is that, after 12 years 
of running her ‘‘wildlife 
recovery centre,’ she is 
slowly and reluctantly try- 
ing to close it down. Trou- 
ble is, a seagull eats more 
than $100 worth of fish 
each winter, and costs of 
medication and shelter are 
rising, too. MacLeod’s cen- 
tre is the only place on the 


with wooden lids, are makeshift homes 
for the creatures in her living room. She 
has outdoor pens and flyways as well. 
Now, however, she’s not looking forward 
to the day someone calls to tell her about 
a wounded bird. ‘‘I’m just going to have 
to say I’m sorry; I can’t take it. But what 
worries me is, will they leave it on the 
shore, or wherever it is, to suffer?’’ 


arry Walsh, 28, calls himself ‘‘the 

kind of guy who likes to organize 
things?’ and what he’s organized this 
summer is a computer camp for 12-to- 
16-year-olds at the Izaak Walton Killam 
Hospital for Children, Halifax. ‘‘It’s 
probably the only computer camp in a 
pediatric hospital in Canada,’ says Linda 
Skinner, head of child care development 
at the hospital, ‘‘and the kids are ex- 
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cited?’ Walsh, a teacher at Tantallon 
Junior High, not only volunteered his 
own summer to the program but also 
twisted arms to get money and terminals 
from such sources as Maritime Tel and 
Tel, the Nova Scotia Teachers Union, 
and Kobetek Systems Ltd. CHNS radio 
has promoted the camp on air. Walsh 
works with up to 30 students, using mi- 
crocomputers small enough to cart from 
room to room. He teaches them key- 
board functions and programming fun- 
damentals five mornings a week, and in 
the afternoon, they pass on what they’ve 
learned to other patients. ‘‘Learning how 
to program,’ he says, ‘‘should make it 
easier for them to deal with a long stay 
in hospital?’ Only trouble is, ‘“when they 
return home, they may want Mum and 
Dad to buy a computer?’ 


hen 57-year-old philosopher Cyril 

Poole — the only PhD that Pilleys 
Island ever spawned — came home to 
Newfoundland five years ago to run Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell College, Corner Brook, 
he had no plans to become an author. 
Now, however, for the first time in 
almost a quarter-century, he was back 
among the people who’d long provided 
him with anecdotes for speeches on the 
mainland, and his creative juices flowed. 
In the past year, he’s come out with two 
books: The Time of My Life and In 
Search of the Newfoundland Soul. 
They’re collections of wry, self- 
deprecating stories — or ‘‘observations,’ 
as Poole calls them — about his boyhood 
and his beloved Newfoundland. After he 
left Newfoundland he taught philosophy 
at mainland universities and spent years 
as dean of arts and sciences at Mount 
Allison, Sackville, N.B. In spirit, how- 
ever, he never really left. It amused his 
mainland colleagues that, throughout his 
long exile, he kept a boat in storage back 
home at Pilleys Island, Notre Dame Bay. 
It amused him, and still does, that so 
many academics use pretentious lan- 
guage, and in a couple of his stories he 
lampoons their jargon. The son of a fish 
merchant and sawmill operator, Poole 
jokingly describes himself, on the covers 
of his books, as an expert in abnormal 
psychology. 


he first astonishing thing is that any 

human artist could evoke such vitality 
and liquid grace from raw rock. What 
also astonishes some admirers of the 
frankly sensuous sculptures, cryptically 
signed ‘‘Maouie,’ is that they are the 
work of a nun. Marie-Héléne Allaine of 
Ste. Marie de Kent, N.B. (‘‘Maouie’’ is 
a childhood nickname), sees no contra- 
diction between her work as a sculptor 
and her vocation as a nun. ‘‘My work 
brings me closer to God,’ she says. Her 
religious life ‘‘nourishes’’ her art. She is 
aware of the sensuous quality of her 
work, but not embarrassed. ‘‘That is 
nature.’ The transformation of raw 
blocks of marble and limestone takes 
place over many months in Allaine’s 
bright, white-painted atelier, a stone’s 
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throw from the Buctouche River. The 
studio is cluttered with chunks of traver- 
tine from Iran, limestone from Quebec 
and marble from Italy, with finished 
works and models of work still at the 
conception stage. There’s also a minia- 
ture forklift that allows the slightly-built 
nun to manoeuvre blocks of stone weigh- 
ing as much as a ton into position for 
carving. Trained as a teacher, and later 
in sculpture at schools in Quebec and 
Italy, Allaine has been sculpting full-time 
for three years. Her works adorn public 
buildings and private collections in four 
provinces; a 36-inch sculpture sells for 
nearly $2,000. But her motive is not to 
sell, it is to release the forms hidden in 
stone. At that task, she says, ‘‘I am chez 
moi, at home.’ | 


Weagle with some of the products of Sylvia Toys 


ylvia Weagle of Bridgewater, N.S.., is 

matriarch of a huge family of dolls, 
puppets and stuffed animals. Some 
adorn wedding cakes; some are mascots 
for sports teams. And one, a tigress mar- 
ionette, sits behind a glass case in the 
women’s residence at Halifax’s Dalhousie 
University. Weagle, 71, a retired school 
teacher, is the sole designer and head of 


Sylvia Toys, creations made from wash- 


able ‘‘fur’’ fabric and nylon jersey. ‘‘I 
love to study animals,’ she says. “‘I call 
my beavers Paddy, my skunks Stinky 
and my squirrels Saucy, because they’re 
always scolding,’ Weagle has been in- 


vited to craft shows from Halifax to | 
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Vancouver, and she’s won prizes for her 
work at Toronto’s Canadian National 
Exhibition. She can turn out as many as 
10 hand puppets in two days from her 
home. ‘‘It’s like a workshop,’ she says. 
‘*There’s scissors, thread, needles every- 
where. But I don’t care’’ When she’s in 
the mood, ‘‘I’ll work half the night’’ Her 
creations range in size from 2 1/3 inches 
(a finger puppet) to four feet (a ventrilo- 
quist’s dummy). Her hand puppets, some 
made to look like real people, start at $6. 
Custom-made Teddys go for $30, and a 
made-to-order unicorn, which takes a 
week to complete, for $75. Early this 
summer, she was working on a two-foot- 
tall moose, which will go to the CNE this 
month. “‘I began him last winter,’ she 
says, ‘‘but his antlers were wobbly and 
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his legs weren’t straight, so last week I 


took him all apart, and now he’s fine’’ 
hat to send when a note just isn’t 






right, either? How about a bellygram? 


- Your thoughts, inscribed on a perfumed 


card, arrive to the sinuous oscillations of 
an exotically — not to say scantily — 
clad belly dancer. It’s even better than a 
singing telegram. The delivery-dancer 
could be either housewife Jane Jardine 


or interior designer Bev Szikszay, two 


Fredericton, N.B., women who have de- 
livered more than 400 bellygrams since 


launching Sultan’s Harem Bellygram 


Inc. in 1981. Occasions for bellygrams 


enough, but flowers aren’t quite | 


‘can be anything from a 


Happy Birthday message to 
encouragement to stay ona 
diet, Jardine says. “The 
most memorable was for 
Dr. Wright [a Fredericton 
physician] on his 101st — 
birthday. He said if he got - 
one every year, he would 
live to be 125!’’ Jardine 
screens requests to ensure 
customers aren’t looking 
for something more risqué 
than a belly dance. The pair 
dance only for mixed 
groups, turning down stag 
parties. And, unlike some 
U.S. bellygrammers, they 
refuse to write the message 





Jardine (L) and Szikszay: Better than a singing telegram 


on their bellies. ‘‘That’s | 
tacky,’ Jardine says. Their 
husbands accompany them, 
she says, ‘‘in full costume. 
They carry and operate the 
tape deck [for the dance 


-music]-’ A full-scale 


bellygram, with three- | 
minute dance, costs about — 
$22. And in case even a 
bellygram doesn’t do the 
trick, the pair will also do a 
half-hour show for $55. 
That one, Jardine says, in- _ 
volves a candle, a sword, _ 
seven veils and a gypsy. 





RAY GUY’S COLUMN 


Mooning the Queen is now 
a waste of time. Pity 


Columnists had better start looking for other people to heckle: 
Religious nutters. Minority groups. And people from Moncton 


native New Zealand hung a moon 

at Chuck and Di and was cut to the 
quick because he wasn’t beheaded. To 
him, flashing a bare bum at the gracious 
couple was the ultimate in treasonable in- 
sults. Not, however, to the Palace, where 
the comely butt of Koo Stark shone off 
and on all winter. The Maori mooner was 
let go with a caution. 

It’s only in backwaters like Canada 
that columnists can still stick their bare 
Fotheringhams out the window at a royal 
parade and get such a welter of gratify- 
ing backlash. | 

Humph Gilbert stood on a St. John’s 
beach in 1583 and warned that anyone 
murmuring disrespectfully against Queen 
Elizabeth would have his nose slit, his 
ears cropped, his cheeks branded and his 
Chargex snatched. These penalties were 
in lieu of deportation to some place 
benighted and nasty because, having 
come here, they’d already been. 

In modern times the punishments for 
muttering against the Queen’s and-or the 
premier’s majesty were broadened to 
include the dreaded tavern-licence- 
blacklist and the amputation of the 
culprit’s brother-in-law’s paving 
contracts. 

Up there in Canada — where the 
great fear is that 250 million envious 
Americans may dash north in a body and 
ruin the neighborhood — deportation is 
still the cruel sentence for indifference 
(let alone disloyalty) to the Windsor 
Gushworks Co. Ltd. Not many years 
ago, a female CBC commentator was 
hounded off to exile in the hideous wilds 
of Park Avenue when she remarked that 
royal tours did not ring her chimes. But 
even in Canada there’s a slow change 
under way. Columnists, in particular, 
should take note. Otherwise, we’ll be left 
bewildered and forlorn like that Maori 
who gave it his best shot and raised not 
a single hackle. 

We need a new acupuncture chart, as 
it were, if we are to expect continued suc- 
cess in that harmless sport of pricking the 
benumbed tushies of the semi-literate 
masses. Once Milady Diana completes 
her hide-toughening lessons and they 
change Margaret Rose’s medication, 
royal-bashing won’t be nearly so pro- 
fitable. What then? 

In my own modest experience there 
are several new prospects on the horizon. 
I get a steady flood of letters, at the rate 


Faas: this year, a vexed Maori in his 
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of two a month. Ripe for the tantalizing 
are: Religious nutters (and aren’t they 
all?); those whose minds are pure to the 
point of sterility; and vicious zealots who 
believe that Moncton — rather than 
North Sydney — is the Athens of North 
America. 

Gadh Inc. has already been tickled up 
by Alden Nowlan in another magazine. 
We’re not talking here, friends, about 
your dear old Aunt Gertie and mine 
who, God rest her, drew her grizzled 
hair into a bun, adjusted her wire- 
rimmed glasses and strode off into the 
storm with a basket of plain provender 
for the deserving poor as she warbled 
*‘Jesus Wants Me for a Sunbeam.’ Or 
even about the garden-variety Bible- 
thumpers and Jesuitical fanatics, who at 
least get as much joy from convincing 
others to be almost as righteous as they 
are themselves as they do from the 
thought of the wicked roasting in hell’s 
flames forever. 

We’re talking about a filthy knot of 
maggotty-headed, Nazi-minded, widow- 
robbing, simpleton-bullying, hate- 
braying, bigot-mongering, pinch-arsed, 
cement-skulled, medieval castbacks who 
are an abominable stench in the nostrils 
of the Almighty and spittle on the very 
face of God. Not at all temperate and ra- 
tional like us. 

Although the most that lot can 
manage is a crayon and block letters, 
they can, with slight effort, be made to 
hop and squeal to provide wholesome 
entertainment on a rainy Saturday. 

Monctonites, I think, had best be left 
alone for a spell. They’ve got troubles 
enough already. Just as drunkenness is 
the vice that carries its own punishment 
so is living in Moncton... or St. John’s. 
The papal visit next year may possibly 
enoble the suffering in Third World cities 
like these. 

Another fertile field is the raucous 
minority groups who make life unpleas- 
ant for the stiffnecked and uncircum- 
cised like us by their constant peevish 
bleating. But like Their Royal Britannic 
Relics, this subject, too, may be rapidly 
cooling as a thing to be baited for fun 
and profit. California is said to be the 
bellwether of civilization. Recently, Los 
Angeles discovered that its minorities 
were in the majority. That must take half 
the fun out of life. Consider our own 
little corner of the world and how dreary 
it would be if the gays, Newfs, 





feminists, blacks, Jews, Québécois, anti- 
vivisectionists, Marxists, natives, pro- 
and anti-abortionists, NDP-ers, anti- 
smokers, born-agains, Micks, Black 
Prods, monarchists, pot-heads, Aca- 
dians, Tories-for-Crosbie, deserving 
poor, robber-barons, Young Alfie and 
Presbyterians were knocked right out of 
the more-persecuted-than-thou industry 
due to the lack of an oppressive major- 
ity against which to rail. 

The economy would suffer and 
lunatic asylums burst at the seams. 
Ottawa would drown in backlogged 
slush funds, and editors would have to 
write to themselves. Wailing and 
gnashing of teeth would fall into a 
disastrous slump. 

Yet another strip ripe for the colum- 
nizing is that broad mawkish vein in 
Canada, touched on ever so gently in the 
June issue of the very magazine that you 
now hold in your hooks by a reviewer of 
the T. Fox movie. Long overdue and, one 
hopes, a portent. Diefenbaker’s funeral 
train, the saga of Ken Whatshisname — 
former Canadian ambassador to Persia 
— and the fructification of the great god 
Gretzky have been let slip past for far too 
long by those with the brass to charge 10 
cents a word. 

When the papists decide to make a 
saint of some long-dead eccentric whose 
hobby was curing toothaches and skin 
cancer, who bathed only when caught in 
a thunderstorm and who once levitated 
for 23 minutes on the outskirts of Padua, 
they appoint a chap they call the devil’s 
advocate. This person’s job is to argue 
that the incipient saint used, as a lad, to 
tear the wings off flies and once stole 50 
drachma off his mother’s dressing table. 
Instead of frittering their time on the 
trivialities of Ottawa, Canada’s 27 col- 
umnists and commentators should be 
more like that, and they should share 
themselves with the rest of the country. 

What the semi-literate readership 
doesn’t realize is that columnizers are 
members in good standing of the jour- 
nalistic Curia, and while they may jibe 
at the pure of mind, religious nutters and 
Moncton, they do so only because the 
Holy Father plus ‘‘Voices’’ tell them to. 

Time was when these marching 
orders didn’t have to be explained to the 
laity or apologized for. God be with the 
good old days. And a tip of the hatfield 
to the premier of our sister, New 
Brunswick, who didn’t actually hang a 
moon at the gracious couple. 

Here in Atlantic Canada we leave 
that sort of stuff to peevish natives of 
New Zealand and Pierre Trudeau. 
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“Peter really 


takes pride in the 
little things. 
He says that every 
part of a meal 
warrants perfection.” 
High standards you the rare, warm hospitality that can 
are a way of only ever come from real friends. 
life for 2nd cook Enjoy CP Hotels in Banff, Calgary, 


Peter Tsagarelis, at Montreal’s renowned Edmonton, Halifax, Lake Louise, Mirabel, 
Chateau Champlain. But he’s not alone. You’ll Montebello, Montréal, Peterborough, Québec, 
find the same spirit of caring and prideinevery St. Andrews, Thunder Bay, Toronto, 


corner of CP Hotels across Canada. Trois-Riviéres, Victoria, Frankfurt, Hamburg, 
From Quebec’s elegant Chateau Frontenac Jerusalem, Tiberias, Philadelphia and Curagao. 
to the modern Chateau Halifax, we really Call your travel agent or 1-800-268-9411; 


are dedicated to giving our best, with genuine in Toronto 361-1400; in Ontario and Quebec, 
value for your money. Really enjoy offering 1-800-268-9420. 


Your friends in the right places. 
CP Hotels I¢ 


CP and K4 are registered trade marks of Canadian Pacific Limited. 
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